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EXTRACTS FROM THE TOWN COUNCIL 
RECORDS OF IRVINE. 


The following interesting notices, from an Ayr- 
shire newspaper, are well entitled to be preserved 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” They are from the 
pen of Mr. James Paterson, author of a history of 
the families in that county. 


After the defeat of General Bailie, by Montrose, at 
Kilsyth, on the 25th August, 1645, the west of Scotland 
was, in a manner, entirely at the mefty of the Royalists. 
At that time the flower of the Scottish army was in 
England, and only a few regiments of ill-disciplined 
volunteers could be brought together, rather to hang on 
the rear and disturb the movements of Montrose, than to 
offer him battle. There were many of the landed pro- 
——, especially of the smaller class, in Ayrshire, 
favourable to the royal cause; and partly with the view 
of exacting fines, and partly to encourage those friendly 
to the undertaking, Montrose despatched his lieuten- 
ant, Alaster M‘Coll or M‘Donald, to Kilmarnock, there 
to levy contributions from the surrounding district, 
and invite the presence of the Royalist gentry, while he 
himself took post at Loudon Hill. In the History of 
Ayrshire, pp. 116—117, there is a curious letter—printed 
from the original—by the Laird of Lainshaw to his chief, 
the Earl of Eglinton, then absent with the army, we pre- 
sume in England, narrating the loss sustained upon the 
Eglinton estate, Rowallan, and other properties in Cun- 
inghame. Alaster, however, seems to have conducted 
himself with considerable moderation. No doubt there 
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when intelligence of Montrose’s defeat at Philliphaugh, 
by General Leslie, on the 13th September, put a stop to 
their progress. 

The following extract from the Records of Irvine refers 
to this period; aiso to what followed the “break,” or 
defeat of the Remonstrators at Hamilton, by the troops of 
Cromwell under Lambert, in 1650. John Dunlop, the 
complainer, was Chief Magistrate, or Provost, of Irvine. 
The gentleman to whom we are indebted for the copy, 
states that the old orthography has not in all cases been 
adhered to: — 


“ A true accompt of ye disbursements and losses sus- 
tained by John Dunlop quhill he was Magistrate of Irvin. 
i. In tyme of Allaster Mackdonald. 2. In time of ye 
Sectaries * prevailing after ye defeat at Hamilton. 


1. In ye tyme of Allaster Mackdonald. 
bb. s. d. 
Imprimis. For my charges 87 dayes in Kil- 
marnock, quhill I was summoned before ye 
Comittie, . ° ° . . ° ° 
Item, my fyne which I payed by order of 
Comittie, after much intercession of miti- 
gation ° ° ° ° ° ° . 
Item, for redemption of my goods taken by 
Captain Muir and his sogurs quhill I was 
marched to Glasgow . ° ° ° ° 
Item, my charges quhill I was summoned 
before ye Comittie in Glasgow . ‘ ‘ 
Item, for ane horse and man to come to me 
to Kirkudbright, quhill I was summoned to 
ye Comittie at Edinburgh . e ° ‘ 
I was necessitat for 
to buy, not finding any to hyr, in a storm, 
for my carrying to Edinburgh, and which 
died by ye way in my returne . ° ° 
Item, being fyned in Edinburgh by ye Comit- 
tie there in 500., which, by the interces- 
sion of friends, was past, I was partly in 
charges, partly to the Clerk, being in Edin- 
burgh twenty-three days, above ° . 
Item, after my horse diet, or a horse to carry 
me home, and charges ° . , 


005 00 00 


053 06 08 


018 00 00 


006 00 00 


006 00 00 


038 00 O 


003 00 00 


Summa 184 06 08 


2. In ye tyme of ye Sectaries, after the break and defeat 
at Hamilton. 
b. s. d 
Imprimis. Ane fedder bed and its furnitour to 
ye garisoune in Eglintoun, which I never 
got back . ° ° ° ° . . 0 O 
Item, wared out on two sogurs under the 
bloudie flux, and brought from the gar- 
risoune in Eglintoun and laid on my wyfe 
in my absence, and on Carlan Wilson, that 
with others came every day to them and 
caused bring sack and sugar, molasses, and 
other necessaries . , ‘ ° ‘ 
Item, seven dozen of Ireland bords, also brod 
as dealls, which twentie-fyfe, the night 
they were quartered upon me, tooke out of 
my cellar . ° ° ° . ° ° 
Item, nyne dealls which they wailed from 
amongst the rest ‘ . ° : ‘ 
Item, three pair of new plaids, at 162), the pair 
which they tooke as their owne 
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| Item, above 20 water bolls of salt, lost by 


was policy in this, and apparently it had the desired | 


effect; for not a few paid court to him at Kilmarnock, 


their horses put in the cellar, where it was, 


d - * The Cromwellian Puritans were called Sectaries 
and many more were on their way to the “Leaguer” | Scotland. 
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and they had the kea with them eight i. s. d. 
dayes while they went to the garisoune of 


Eglintoun. . . «. « « « 100 00 00 
Item, nyn bolls meal, in three hogsheads, 
taken away by them and eaten in ye 
quarters . -; . ° ° ° - 090 00 00 
Item, four great barrels of buiter desposed on 
by theminthelyk manner... - 100 00 00 
Item, two carcashes of beef newlie salted 024 00 00 
Item, threttie stone of iron, taken by them 
outofmycellar. . ‘ a iin - 060 00 00 
Item, the iron standers out of my house on the 
hill, valueto . ° ° ° ° . 012 00 00 
Item, twal aiken loafts quik they tooke and 
made fyrewood to ye gaard ° ° - 036 00 00 
Item, four tries, which cost . . 009 06 08 
Summa 627 06 08 
Summa totalis - 811 13 04 


“The —— disbursements and losses above written, 
I, the above-named John Dunlop, sustained, over and 
above other losses and chairges, in my crop and other- 
ways, c and incedent to me with other inhabitants, 
and which, though promesed long ago to be refoundid, 
according to the abilities of the place in a fair way, were 
never as yet taken in serious consideration, and which 
I should not now trouble the counsel de novo with, not- 
withstanding of all my losses or other straits, war it not, 
I humbly expect they will, without farder delay, consider 
of the samen, and give my former supplication a favour- 
able answer.” 

N.B.— The poor Baillie appears to have been out of 
the frying-pan into the fire, between the Highlanders and 
the Sectaries— plundered by both parties. Of the two, 
the Highlanders appear to have been more moderate 
than the Saints. Indeed, they seem at least to have had 
some appearance of regularity in their proceedings. 

The following interesting documents have been dis- 
covered to be among the Irvine papers : — 

“Ist. Discharge by the Earl of Rothes, the Abbots of 
Whithorn, Arbroath, &c., as Lords Compositors, to the 
Bailies of Irving for composition of £33 6s. 8d., for the 
Raid of Solway. Dated at Air, 12 Feb., 1529. 

“2nd. Licence and warrant by Queen Mary, under the 
hand of the Regent, Earl of Arran, as her tutor, narrating 
that ‘for the composition of said scoir pundis of our 
realm, has grantit, given licence to our lovittes, the pro- 
vist, bailyies, and hale communitie of our burgh of Irvine, 
to remane and byed at hame from our oist and army de- 
visit to convene at Roslene Muire, the XX day of October 
instant, for resisting of our auld inemeas of Ingland, and 
recovering of the forts of our realme, presentlie in their 
handis.’—It farther narrates that the “~~ and bailyies 
had paid the composition, and that the inhabitants had 
delayed to repay the same. The Regent therefore grants 
to ‘command and charge all and sundrie, the burgesses. 
inhabitantes, wedies, alsweell women as men, ‘to relief 
and mak thankfull payment to the saides provost and 
bailyies of the foresaid compositione, within thre days 
next after they be chargit, under the pane of rebellione 
and putting of thame to our horne.’—Dated at Hamilton, 
9 Oct., 7 year of the Queen’s reign, 1549, 

“8rd. Discharge by Alexander, Earl of Glencairn, 
commonly called the Good Earl, to the burgh of Irvine, 
for £52 6s, 8d. for furnishing men for recovering the 
oy of Dumbarton. — Dated at Finlayston, 27th Dec., 
1569. 





“4th. Letters from the Earls of Mar and Gowrie, the 
Abbots of Dryburgh, Cambuskenneth, &c., to the Provest 
and Bailies of Irvine, that they have declared their mind 





to the Lord Boyd, to be shown unto them in some mat- 
ters of consequence, tending to the surtie of God’s true 
religion and professors thereof, the welfair of the King’s 
Majesty, and commonwealthe of the haill realme, where- 
anent we desire you affectiously to give him some credit.— 
From Stirling, XXI Sept., 1584. 

“ Sth. Letter from James VL. from Castle of Stirling, 
5 Sept., 1586, intimating alteration of day of meeting of 
Convention of Estates. 

“6th. Letter from James VI. ‘ To our truist friendis 
the Provost, Bailyies, and Counsel of our burgh of Irving, 
Truist friendis, we greet you heartlie weell. It has 

leasit God to our contentment, and we ar assurit no- 
ess to the common lyking of all our affectit subjects, 
to bless with appearance of successioun, our dearest bed- 
fallow, the Queene, being with child and near the tyme 
of her delyverie. Quhilk and other weettie affairs giving 
occasion of a.mair necessar deliberation and adwyse of 
oure nobilitie and estattis nor at ony tyme heirtofoir, we 
have thocht meet to desyre you maist earnestly that 
you faill not, all excuses set apairt, to address your Com- 
missioners towards heir at our Holyruid Hoos, the XI 
day of Januar next to cum,’ &c., &c.—From Holyruid 
Hoos, the XVII day of Dec., 1593. 

“7th. Letters from Lords Blantyre, New Bottle, and 
others, about imposts on wyn.—3 January, 1593. 

“ 8th. Letter from the Marquis of Argyll, 9 Aug., 1644, 
for 2000 weight of powder for the service of the Com- 
mittee of Estates, with receipt by John Campbell, servant 
of the Marquis for the same, in 20 barrels. 

“9th. Paper signed by Lord Cochrane, Cessnock, Row- 
allane, &c., bearing that Mr. Robert Barclay, Provost of 
Irving, craved payment of a bed, &c.—Dated at Kilmar- 
nock, 30 May, 1656.” 

J. M. 


“ LET THE DREADFUL ENGINES.” 


It is certainly one of the duties of Englishmen 
to take thought for the memory of the English 
Worthy, and 
towards so good an end, by calling forth a me- 
mory of the admirable composer Henry Purcell, 
in connection with one of his most remarkable 
songs (“ Let the dreadful Engines of eternal 
Will”); a song which yet, so far at least as any 
public performance is concerned, has, seemingly, 
gone quite out of hearing and of mind. 

Several years ago, conversing with Mr. Ed- 
ward Taylor, the late Gresham Professor of 
Music, concerning the celebrated base singer, 
Mr. Bartleman, the worthy professor told me, 
with great gusto, some interesting particulars re- 
lative to that singer, and also to the song in ques- 
tion. Subsequently, I met with a paper (in 
Fraser's Magazine for August, 1853), upon Mr. 
Bartleman, which paper I take for granted to 
have been written by Mr. Taylor. All the opi- 
nions and particulars concerning the song and 
the singer are there reproduced, and in the style 
with which they were given to me. I will there- 
fore extract from that paper in preference to 
offering my own sketch of a distant conversation. 
It should be premised that the writer is speaking 
of the Ancient Concerts, and of Mr. Bartlemans 
activity in bringing forward ht those concerts (in 
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the year 1796), some of the most striking base 
songs of Purcell : — 

“ At the ninth concert he revived—or rather caused to 
be heard for the first time—‘ Let the dreadful engines 
of eternal will.’ This song, written for the character of 
Cardenio, in Purcell’s opera of Don Quixote, demands a 
combination of powers on the part of the singer, which 
few, if any songs, — in a like degree. Rage, hatred, 
scorn, pity, love, and contempt, find their most vivid and 
ardent expression in this extraordinary composition, 
throughout which the singer has the accompaniment of 
the pianoforte or violoncello only. The whole effect 
must be produced, if it be produced, by his unaided 
powers; and it was a test to which few had cared, and 
few will care, to subject themselves. The result must 
always be complete success, or entire failure. Bartleman 
felt that he was equal to his self-imposed’task. He had 
prepared his auditors for his grandest exhibition of Pur- 
cell’s genius, and he was himself prepared to display it. 
In the course of his career many critics sat in judgment 
upon him, but he was the severest of them all. He studied 
his song as an actor would study one of Shakespeare’s 
characters; he became the person that he represented ; 
he entered into every feeling, thought, and emotion of 
his mind, finding for each the most emphatic expression 
in Purcell’s music; and the result was, that the song was 
his, and his alone: with Bartleman it was born—with 
him it died.” 

I will now proceed to state a curious circum- 
stance (not at all touched upon by Professor 
Taylor), regarding this fine song, which will tend 
to show the necessity of occasionally considering 
the proceedings of editors and others as to the 
Worthies of England. 

It is certainly much to be regretted that objec- 
tionable words are so often to be found with old 
musical compositions, and there is no doubt that 
the presence of several coarse thoughts and words 
in the last movement but one of “ Let the dread- 
ful engines,” has been the cause of that move- 
ment being omitted in modern editions, and with 
it, of a necessity, the very last movement also. 
Those whose knowledge of Purcell’s secular music 
is only derived from the Selections of Mr. Corfe 
and Dr. Clarke, will find, upon coming to the 
words, 

@ “ Since nothing can prevail,” 


which close a certain movement of “Let the 
dreadful Engines,” a direction to the singer to 
terminate the song by repeating an inner move- 
ment, beginning — 

“ Can nothing warm me,” 


which movement does indeed close the composi- 
tion very well, and simply appears to be some- 
thing of the Da Capo, used so much in ancient 
music, and which is one of the sources of a cer- 
tain degree of stiffness and formality, as well as 
of stateliness. Now, if we look into the early 
editions of this “ mad song,” that, for instance, of 
1694, or the reprint in the Orpheus Britannicus, 
published for Purcell’s widow, we shall find 
nothing of the Da Capo, but, after the words 
“ since nothing can prevail,” two new movements 





follow, quite different to any of the preceding 
ones, and the last, upon the words — 


“ And so I fairly bid them, and the World, Good Night,” 


closing the whole in a very impressive and un- 
expected manner. 

t will be easily perceived how great an injus- 
tice may have been done to Purcell by these 
peculiar proceedings of the editors, and it might 
occur to us that it would have been a very ob- 
vious course to have had the objectionable words 
and thoughts superseded by others, written in a 
better taste, and thus preserve the music intact. 
Instead of that, Purcell’s two last movements 
(still carrying out the idea of constant variation 
in Cardenio’s mind, and thus carrying out to the 
very end of the song its dramatic propriety), are 
ruthlessly cut away, and the comparative stiffness 
and formality of the Da Capo silently substituted. 

Having been very lately led to reconsider all 
these things in their bearing upon the just fame 
of Purcell, I have resorted to Mz. W. H. Husx 
for some of the information which that gentleman 
is always so kindly ready to impart in connexion 
with music and musicians. In this case, I par- 
ticularly wished to ascertain how “ Let the dread- 
ful Engines” had been given by Mr. Bartleman, 
at the Ancient Concerts. It appeared, and upon 
the authority of the Ancient Concert Word-books, 
that Mr. Bartleman had sung the song at least 
half a dozen times (between 1796 and 1802), at 
the Ancient Concerts ; and, strange to say, it also 
appeared that, in every instance, the composition 
had been treated Da Capo fashion. 

Mr. Husk also put me in possession of the 
interesting fact, that the song, after having lon 
slumbered at the Ancient Concerts, was reviv 
by Mr. Braham at one of those concerts (Wed- 
nesday, May 6th, 1835), when it was given by 
him in its completeness as to the music, the most 
objectionable words and phrases having been ex- 

unged for a new version. Whether the music 

as ever been printed as thus given by Mr. Bra- 
ham, I am not at present aware, but I trust, in a 
subsequent paper, to revert to the subject of this 
particular song, and of sundry points connected 
with it. Atrrep Rorrs. 

Somers Town. 


JOSEPH LESURQUES. 


The case of this unfortunate man has once 
more been before the French Chambers; and 
although it is sixty years old, it has excited much 
public attention. It is the most remarkable case 
of mistaken identity upon record, and some notice 
of it may be worthy of a place in your columns. 
He was executed in 1794 for the alleged crimes 
of robbing the Lyons Mail, and murdering the 
courier, but under circumstances of doubt and 


——— 


— 
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difficulty which would have rendered his convic- 
tion at the present time impossible. The case 
has been made subservient to the — of the 
novelist and the dramatist both in France and 
England; but even their invention could add 
nothing to the horrible interest of the naked facts. 
The story was elaborated in Blackwood under the 
title of “ Lesurques ; a Judicial Error;” but the 
details are faithfully given in one of Chambers’s 
Tracts,—*“ Circumstantial Evidence; the Lyons 
Courier.” The tragical history is in substance 
soon told. In 1794, the Lyons mail was robbed 
of above 54,000 francs and the courier brutally 
murdered, and it appears that four persons were 
concerned in the crime. Lesurques fell a victim 
to his close resemblance to one of the murderers, 
not only in stature, in features, and in complexion, 
but even in certain marks on the face, on the 
hand, and on the body. He was executed, pro- 
testing his innocence, and his innocence was also 
asserted by some of the actual perpetrators of the 
crime who suffered with him. His property was 
confiscated to repay the Treasury for the sum 
lost, and his family reduced to beggary. His 
wife shortly after committed suicide; his son 
joined the grand army and perished in the snows 
of Russia. One of his daughters made a desperate 
effort to obtain restitution, after the innocence of 
the father had been established by the discovery 
of the actual murderer, a man of the name of 
Dubosq, to whom Lesurques had borne so fatal a 
resemblance, but she failed, and drowned herself 
in the Seine on the morning after the rejection 
of her claims by the Chambers, and the second 
daughter died in a madhouse. 

The claim of restitution has not been permitted 
to sleep. Something had been done by previous 
governments, by paying small portions of the in- 
demnity ; but the present motion, made by the 
Baron de Janzé, was for restoration of the 54,585 
francs, together with interest since the year 1794, 
The motion opened up a discussion on the whole 
case, and both M. de Janzé, M. Clary, and M. 
Jules Favre ably supported the claim, and re- 
capitulated the evidence of the Courts, and it was 
eventually assented to by 113 against 112. For 
more than sixty years the law has refused to do a 
full measure of justice, and the doing it now will 
be an act exceedingly popular. 

The whole of the proceedings in this case are 
very iystructive, showing how fallible in judgment 
are human tribunals, but particularly in showing 
the contrast between the jurisprudence of France 
at that time and at this, and in fact indicating the 
general improvement in the administration of the 
criminal law within this century. I believe, that 
with the evidence adduced upon which Lesurques 
was condemned and executed, no court of law in 
Europe would now pass a sentence of death, and 





certainly such sentence would not be carried | 


into effect. It is by recurrence to such facts that 
we are able to measure the steps of progress and 
the advance of true civilization. T. B. 


BUNYAN’S TOMB IN BUNHILL FIELDS. 


T have just discovered, in the handwriting of Dr. 
Richard Rawlinson, LL.D., a copy of the inscrip- 
tion which formerly existed on Kc tomb in which 
was interred the author of the Pilgrim's Progress; 
and as it appears to me highly important—differing 
in the day of his death and the years of his age 
from every printed biography — I beg to present 
it literatim to the pages of “ N. & Q.”: — 

“ BUNHILL FIELDS. 
On a Tomb. 
“ Here lies the body of M'. John Strudwick, 
aged 43 who dyed the 15 day 
of Jan. 1697. Also the body of M™ Phcebe Bragge, 
who died the 15 July, 1718. 
Here also lies the body of the 
Rev. Ros. BRAGGE, 

Minister of the Gospel, who departed 
this life February the 12th, 1737, wxtatis 70. 
Here lyes the body 
of Mt Joun Buxyay, 
author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, aged 59, 
who dyed Aug. 

17, 1688.” 

Most biographers state that Bunyan died at 
the house of his friend Mr. Strudwick, of Snow 
Hill, London, on Aug. 31, 1688, in his sixty-first 
year, and was buried in that friend’s vault in 
Bunhill Fields. Rawlinson (ob. 1755) copied 
this inscription when it must have been com- 
paratively new, and incorporated it among his 
MS. additions to the List of Inscriptions, §c. in 
the Dissenters’ Burial Place near Bunhill Fields, 
published by Curll in 1717; his copy of which is 
now preserved in the Bodleian Library. r8 


Ascor Racrs Forty Ygars aco. — 
“ Nobilis, en, sonipes viridis legit equora campi, 
Carpit iter rapidis ocyor ille Notis; 
Sed quis vitalem spiravit naribus auram, 
Et fecit pectus luxuriare toris?” 

These lines came out at Eton during the Ascot 
week some time in the reign of George IV. Those 
races always inspire great interest at Eton, owing 
to its vicinity to the heath ; but the same has be- 
come less exciting since the institution of the 
new police, and the suppression of public gam- 
bling in Windsor and on the course. Moreover, 
the king used to make a point of attending every 
day, and the sports usually concluded with a pugt- 
listic contest or two, for love or for money. et 
the company was more select than it is now; the 
“ roughs,” who come from all quarters by the rail- 
ways, could not then afford the expense. 
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T he ladies used to descend from their carriages 
between the races, and promenade on the course 
in front of the Grand Stand. If Gibbon could 
have been at Ascot in those days, he would have 
been even more struck than he says he was at 
Winchester, with “the splendour of the carriages, 
the beauty of the horses, and the gay tumult of the 
numerous spectators.” (Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings.) W. D. 

Eritapus on Cats.—As an accompaniment to 
the Epitaphs on Dogs, inserted in “ N. & Q.” 3° S, 
y. 416, I send you the following one, placed over 
a favourite French-Persian cat, named Mouton, 
from his gentle disposition : — 
“ Ci repose pauvre Mouton, 

Qui jamais ne fit glouton ; 

J’espere bien que le roi Pluton, 

Lui donnera bon gite et crouton.” 


M. M. 


Dats or tHe Deata or Lory Jerrrey.—In 
Dr. Smith's edition of Shaw's History of English 
Literature, p. 487, it is stated that Jeffrey died in 
1829. This is, of course, only a clerical error, 
but it may save some searching if the true date, 
Jan. 26, 1850, be given in “ N. & Q.” 

P. J. F. Ganrityon. 


Artstotie’s Porrrics. — Mr. Lewes, in his re- 
cent work on Aristotle, says (p. 18),— 

“ He wrote on Politics, giving the outlines of two hun- 
dred and fifty-five constitutions ; even the little treatise on 
that subject, which is still extant, is thought to be one of 
the very best works yet written, and Dr. Arnold, who 
knew it by heart, declared that he found it of daily service 
in its application to our time.” x 

As it is totally wrong to say that Aristotle gives 
the outlines of 255 constitutions, I desire to know 
what Mr. Lewes means. Does he mean 255 pages 
on constitutions? He is not correct either in de- 
scribing the Politics as a little treatise, for it con- 
sists of eight books, and Walford’s translation 
occupies 286 pages in Bohn’s edition. Notwith- 
standing Arnold’s great attachment to Aristotle, I 
think we must limit the portion he committed to 





memory to the eighth book, a fragment on the | 


education of youth, upon which the Doctor based 
some of the specialties of his system at Rugby. It 
was not in the Rugby course of study. 

T. J. Buckxron. 


. Tue witty Foor. — Some numbers back 
N. & Q.” contained the amusing answer of a 
Highland fool to a person wishing to find a ford. 
The original of this is at least two hundred years 
old. See Facetie Bebeliane, 1660, p. 238 : — 
“Idem cum juxta Salam, memorabile apud historicos 
Germanie flumen, obequitaret, fuit interrogatus ab eo qui 
in adversa parte fluminis equitabat, ubi flumen vadari 
posset? Respondit, ubique bene. Ille autem verbis fatui 
fidem habens, cum in flumen equum adegisset, profundi- 
tate illius pen? absorptus est: et cum tandem zegré flumen 


hoc fatuus. O fatue et homo nihili, anates ille huc ad 
me natarunt illese, tam infirmum scilicet animal, et tu 
cum tanto caballo non potes! ” 

0. T. D. 


Oricin or Prior's “ Taier anp CorDELIER.” 
—This famous song is evidently borrowed from a 
Latin epigram given in Scott’s Epigrams of Mar- 
tial, &c. (1773, p. 67.) It runs thus : — 

“ In Bardellam Latronem Mantuanum. 
«“ Bardellam monachus solans in morte latronem, 
‘Euge! tibi in ceelo coena paratur’ ait: 
tespondit Bardella ‘ Hodie jejunia servo ; 
Ceenabis nostro, si libet, ipse loco.’ ” 


Can any of the readers of “ N, & Q.,” refer me 
to the author of the above ? AA 
Poets’ Corner. 


Rarne’s Marrracre Portion or £100.— On 
Monday the 2nd of May last, May-day falling on 
the Sunday, the proceedings in connection with 
this charity were carried out. As I do not re- 
member any notice of this remarkable bequest in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.” I beg to hand the follow- 
ing statement for your acceptance. It will, I 
think, be considered worthy of preservation. Mr. 
Henry Raine was a brewer in the parish of St. 
George-in-the-East, Middlesex. In the year 1719 
he erected some schools in a place now known as 
Charles Street, Old Gravel Lane, and which are 
called the “ Lower Schools.” These schools were 
intended for fifty boys and fifty girls. In 1736 he 
extended the charity by the endowment of a new 
school called “The Asylum,” and in this school 
forty of the girls chosen from the Lower School, 
and who have been in it for a period of not less 
than two years, are maintained, clothed, and edu- 
cated. Ten are elected into it every year, and 
after having been there four years, during the last 
of which they are instructed in the duties of do- 
mestic servants, they go out to service. At the 
age of twenty-two, those who have been out to 
service, after being the proper time in school, are 
eligible to become candidates for the marriage 
portion of one hundred pounds. This marriage 
appr constitutes the peculiarity of the bequest. 

t is given to those young women who having re- 
ceived the required education in the schools, and 
having attained the age of twenty-two years shall, 
by the masters and mistresses whom they have 
served be best recommended for their piety and 
industry. This ceremony takes place every year, 
and the celebration creates much interest in the 
neighbourhood. Amongst the noble acts of bene- 
volence of which we have in this country so many 
substantial records, I do not remember to have 
heard of another of this character. T. B. 


Horace wot an Orv Woman.— The Daily 
Telegraph of last week begins an article thus: — 


Superasset, quesivit indignanter cur se decepisset? Ad | “ Make money, my son, honestly if you can, but 
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make money. The worthy old woman who gave cember 18, 1702, having married, Ist, Annabella, 


this advice to an aspiring boy,” &c. . 
Our daily contemporary forgot that this passage 


daughter of William Ashenden, of Leeds, gent., 
who died 1677, leaving one son, John; 2nd. —— 


is ascribable to Horace —by no means “an old | Mary, daughter of George Jackson, of Leeds, 


” 
woman. 


| merchant, by whom he had issue George, James, 


It is to be found in the first epistle of the first | and Castilian, born and buried at Leeds; Cas- 
Book of Epistles (vv. 65, 66), as most men know. tilian, born 1692; Robert, born 1679; Ann, born 


“... Rem facias; rem, os 
Si possis recte, si non, quocunque modo, rem.” 
H. C. C. 
Queries. 


COLONEL JOHN MORICE, OR MORRIS. 


Wanted, any particulars respecting the family 
of Colonel John Morice, or Morris, Governor of 
Pontefract Castle, in 1648. I have the following 
very imperfect pedigree, in which, —— some 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” will kindly enable 
me to fill up the blanks : — 

Edward Morice, or Morris, of Elmsall, Com. 
Ebor., born ——, married , died -———. His 
son, Robert Morice, or Morris, of Elmsall, born 
, married . 

His son Nicholas Morice or Morris, of Elmsall, 
born ——, died ——, having married , Lucy, 
daughter and heiress of John Latham, of Carleton 
Hall, near Pontefract, by whom he had four sons, 
Thomas, Edward, Richard, and John. Thomas 
Morice or Morris of Elmsall, born ,_d—, 
having married ——, Barbara *, daughter of John 
Wentworth, of North Elmsall, Esq., by whom he 
had issue — 

Matthias Morice, or Morris, of Elmsall, born 
. died , having married, Ist, ——, 
daughter of John Brighouse, of Newark, com. 
Nott., Esq., by whom he had issue John, Nicholas, 
Edward, Hiss, andAnn. 2. —— Jane, daughter 
of George Holgate, of Grimthorp, com. Ebor., 
by whom he had issue Matthias, Wentworth, 
Richard, and John. 

His eldest son John was born in 1620 or 1621 ; 
Governor of Pontefract Castle 1648; executed 
at York, August 23, 1649, and buried at Went- 
worth. He married Margery, daughter of 
Dr. Robt. Dawson, Bishop of Clonfert and Kil- 
mackdough, in Ireland, by whom (who remarried 

Jonas Buckley) he had issue Robert, born 
, died 1676 (s. p.); John, born , died in 
in infancy ; Mary, born ——, died (s. p.), 
having been twice married; and Castilian — 
ris +, Town Clerk of Leeds, born , died De- 





ied ——, 









































* Was Barbara Wentworth of the same family as Thos. 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, in whose household her 
grandson, Col. John Morris, was brought up? 

+ Who was the Rev. —— Morris, Vicar of Aldborough, 
to whom Castilian Morris sent a transcript of his father’s 
trial, and some passages relating to his death and suf- 
ferings, the letter accompanying them being dated Leeds, 
June 18, 1702, and signed “ Your affectionate Cozen, and 
humble Servant, Castit1an Morris.” 


| chant $ 








» married Willm. Sykes of Stockholm, mer- 

Ellenor *, born ——, married ——, 
Richard Sharp, of Leeds, died 1743; Mary, Eliz- 
abeth, and Margaret. 

John Morris, of Leeds, only son of Castilian 
Morris by his first wife , born » died 1709, 
having married —— Martha, daughter of —— 
Chaloner of Baildon, and by her had two 
daughters, Arabella and Martha. 

I have a memorandum that — 

“In August, 1754, Dan'. Williamson, Painter in Leeds, 
copied for Mr. Thomas Wilson of Leeds, the south Pros- 
pect of Pontefract Castle, and the parish church, from an 
original painting, painted at the expense of Col. Morris, 
Governor of that Castle in 1648, before the superb fabricks 
were demolished. Mrs. Frankland of Leeds, great-grand- 
daughter to the Colonel, has the original prospect, and 
also the Colonel’s lady’s picture. Dr. Francis Drake, of 
York, has the Colonel's picture, which Mr. Thomas Wil- 
son purchased for him of Mrs. Sharp, of Leeds, the Colo- 
nel’s granddaughter, for four guineas.” 

Are these pictures still in existence ? and if so, 
where? Whose daughter was Mrs. Frankland? 
and was Mr. Thomas Wilson in any way related 
to or connected with the family of Colonel Mor- 
ris? Answers to these queries, or any further 
information respecting Col. Morris himself, or any 
of his family, will greatly oblige M.S. 











THE OLD CATHEDRAL OF BOULOGNE. 


It is well known that among the English resi- 
dents in France during this and the preceding 
century, several, possessed of the faculty of draw- 
ing, have at various times taken views, not only 
of the scenery, but also of the buildings of that 
country. This circumstance may often render 
the portfolio of an English amateur, or artist, 
valuable to French antiquaries, since there may 
be preserved in them views of things more likely 
to be properly appreciated by a foreigner than by 
a native. 

An exemplification of this exists in the case of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Many of the ancient build- 
ings of that town have disappeared during the 
troubles of the great Revolution, and the Van- 
dalism of the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; but sketches of them, more or less accurate, 





* Is Mrs. Sharp’s Christian name rightly stated to 
have been Ellenor? and if so, whose daughter was 
Eleanor Morris, said to have been a granddaughter of 
Col. Morris, and who must have been about the same 
age, as she was married first, April 20, 1720, and a second 
time about 1748, and died Jan. 3, 1770. 
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have been found in the collections of English 


amateurs, have been shown to the authorities of 


Boulogne, and have been highly appreciated by 
them, as illustrating the history of their town, of 
which they are justly proud. Several views of 
the Haute Ville of this kind are in high estima- 
tion among French, and especially Boulonnese 
antiquaries. One of the most interesting edi- 
fices of old Boulogne was the Cathedral, which of 
late years has totally disappeared, and been re- 
placed by the modern one—a sumptuous pile 
certainly, but of course devoid as yet of historical 
interest. No view of the old Cathedral of Bou- 


logne is known to exist in France ; but it is con- | 


sidered possible that among accomplished English 
travellers, of the times just anterior to the Great 
Revolution, some one may have made a sketch of 
it, or have preserved some trace of its form. 

Ihave been requested by the learned Keeper 
of the Archives of Boulogne — M. L’Abbé Haig- 
neré—to propose to your readers and correspon- 
dents a search for drawings of this or any other 
of the ancient buildings of Boulogne; and I am 
desired to state that the communication of them 
to the municipality of the town will be duly and 
gratefully appreciated. 

I take this opportunity of informing your 
readers, if they are not previously aware of the 
fact, that the Public Library of Boulogne, under’ 
the guardianship of M. Gérard, a gentleman of 
singular learning and urbanity, is very rich and 
extensive; and that its MSS. of the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, have an Euro- 

ean reputation for their great beauty and rarity. 
Ibe library is open to all students, and every 
facility is given for the consulting and copying of 
the treasures it contains, to an extent and in a 
manner totally unknown, but which may well be 
imitated, in England. The same observation may 
indeed be extended to the libraries of Amiens, 
Rouen, and other large cities in the north of — I 
might rather say all over France. 


H. Lonevevitrte Jones. 
Conway. 


Anecpore. — I have somewhere read an anec- 
dote of an eminent man who excused himself for 
gathering a peach from a friend's garden wall by 
an impromptu rhyme, which his companion deemed 
a sufficient justification of the act of petty larceny. 
Will some one refresh my memory as to the words 
of the distich (I think it was) and the name of the 
author ? Sr. Swirnr, 


Borrow Sucxen.—In a document of the earlier 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign, a person is de- 
scribed as residing at “Borrow Sucken in the 
countie of Northampton.” I am anxious to identify 
the place. K. P. D. E. 


Tse Eart or Cronmect’s “ Diary.”—Can you 
furnish me with any particulars of a volume en- 
titled, I believe, The Diary of John Scott, Earl 
of Clonmell, and said to have been “ privately 
printed,” near the end of the last, or the beginning 
| of the present, century? I have never met with a 
| copy of the book, which, as I presume, is “ very 
rare.” Has any description of it appeared in 
| print? and in what collection may a copy be 
| found? Lord Clonmell was a distinguished cha- 
| racter. ABHBA. 


| 











Ducuayria. — Will Mr. De Morean, who has 
bestowed so much attention on the literature of 
| mathematics and its practical applications, or some 
other well-informed mathematician, have the kind- 
ness to inform me who is M. Duchayla, author of 
the celebrated Proof of the Parallelogram of 
Forces, mentioned in p. 7 of J. H. Pratt's Mathe- 
matical Principles of Kechanical Philosophy, Cam- 
bridge, 1836; and also in p.19 of Isaac Tod- 
hunter’s Treatise on Analytical Statics, Cambridge, 
1858, 2nd ed.? I should also be glad to know when 
and where this celebrated “ proof” was first pub- 
lished. The name of Duchayla is not to be found 
in the principal biographical dictionaries. 

Marsemaricvs, T. C. D. 


Exrrpient.— When did this word first come 
into use? The text, rdvra por teorw, ddr’ od wdyra 
cuupépea (1 Cor. vi. 12), is translated by Wyclif 
“Alle thingis ben nedeful to me, but not alle 
thingis ben spedeful.” By Tyndale, “ All thinges 
are lawfull vnto me: but all thinges are not pro- 
fittable.” Cranmer's version is, “I maye do all 
thynges, but all thynges are not profytable.” The 
same words are in the Genevan version. It is not 
till that of Rheims (a.p. 1582) that we get “ Al 
things are lavvful for me, but all things are not 
expedient.” A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Captain Tuomas Forrest published — 

“A Voyage to New Guinea and the Moluccas from 
Balambanga (1776-8), including an Account of Magin- 
dano Sooloo and other Islands. To which is added a 
Vocabulary of the Magindano Tongue. Lond. 4to, 1779. 

“A Treatise on the Monsoons in the East Indies. 
Lond. 12mo, 1783 ;” and 

“A Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago,” 
&e. &c. London, 4to, 1792. 

A translation into French of his Voyage to 
New Guinea and the Moluccas appeared at Paris, 
4to, 1730. 

It appears that he was born in or about 1729; 
became a midshipman in the navy 1745, and was 
senior captain of the East India Company’s marine 
at Fort Marlborough in 1770. 

His portrait, engraved in 1779 by William 
Sharp from a drawing of J. K. Sherwin, is pre- 
fixed to both his Voyages. Under that before 
his second voyage is this inscription : — 
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“ Capt. Thomas Forrest, Orcanyo of the Golden Sword. 
This Chapp was conferred as a mark of honor in the City 
of Atcheen belonging to the Faithfull by the hands of 
the Shabander (Officer of State) of Atcheen, on —_— 
Thomas Forrest, Gower Street, 5th Feb. 1790. rans- 
lated by William Marsden.” 

I shall be glad to be informed when he died. 
Perhaps he was father of Thomas Forrest, Capt. 
R.N., who died Sept. 5, 1844, aged sixty-five. 

i. 


Greek or Syrian Princes.— In examining 
the records of the borough of Leicester for the 
ysurpose of local history lately, I met with the | 
following entry: — 

“ At a Common Hall, held the 15th day of August, | 
Anno Dni. nri. Georgii 2di, nunc Reg. Magn. Brittan. | 
&c. quarto, A° Dni, 1730. 

“ Ordered that Joseph Abaisir and John Hemmer, 
Princes of Mount Lybanus, in Syria, be presented with | 
Ten Guineas by the Corporation, and be Treated and 
Guarded to Coventry in such manner as they were con- 
ducted from Nottingham hither, pursuant to his Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Injunction. The ten Guineas and all other 
charges to be paid by the Chamberlins, and allowed them 
in their accounts. 

“ Sealed with the Common Seale for the said Princes 
the like pass from Leicester to Coventry, as they had from 
other places one to another.” 

A friend, writing from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
informs me that the same personages (known in 
our Chamberlains’ accounts as the “ Grecian ” 
Princes) were in that town on July 30, 1730, and 
were there presented with twenty guineas by 
Mr. Mayor. 

At a Common Hall meeting held on November 
27, 1732, it was ordered — 

“ That the Chamberlins give the Hon! George Tomi- 
son, Prince of the Muscovites in Syria, three Guineas, to 
be allowed in their Accounts.” 

In the Chamberlains’ accounts, this personage 
is designated differently, the entry being — 

“ Paid the Black Prince, by Order £ 4. 

of Hall - - 03 63 

If any of your correspondents would furnish me 
with any information showing who any or all of 
these persons were, I should teel obliged.* 

James Tompson. 


d, 


00” 





| 

| 
Heratpic Query.— Parted per pale, 1. Gules, | 
two bars ermine, in chief a lion passant, guardant ; 
2. Or, ona chief sable, three escallops. The name 
or names of any person bearing the above coats 
will much oblige W. J. Bernuarp Sairu. 

Temple. 

Hicu Commission Court.—What was the seal 
used by this Court? Does any drawing or impres- 
sion of it exist? Is there no history of the Court 
or of its proceedings ? or are they to be collected 
only from the various historical writers and law 
reporters between the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
James II. ? S. E. G. 
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[* These princes were inquired after in our 2°¢ §. 
408.—Ep. } 
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Tue Hootine Tarne or Micxteton Woop.— 
Some thirty years ago, I often heard a friend, now 
deceased, speak of a strange and inexplicable 
noise for which a wood near Mickleton, in the 
county of Gloucester, had long been notorious, 
My friend in his boyhood had often been staying 
in the house of a wealthy yeoman in that parish, 
by whom the sound in question had frequently 
been heard, and who, being a keen sportsman, and 
well acquainted with the cry of every bird and 
beast in the forest, was not likely to be deceived 
by any ordinary woodland sound. He described 
it as being unlike any other noise he ever heard, 
He 
used also to tell the story of a relation of his own, 
a wild young officer in the army, by name Eden, 
who came into the neighbourhood many years 
before on a visit, and was as fond of expressing 
his contempt for “the hooting thing” as he was 
desirous of hearing it. At last his curiosity was 
gratified. One day while alone out shooting, he 
actually heard the mysterious sound, He returned 
home silent and thoughtful; could never be in- 
duced to talk about what he had heard, and 
shortly after resigned his commission, and died 
afterwards a fervent preacher among John Wes- 
ley’s Methodists. 

A trifling circumstance has recalled this singu- 
lar story to my remembrance, and I wish to ask if 
any tradition of “the hooting thing” still lingers 
in the neighbourhood of Mickleton? W.L.N. 


“ Jack or Newsury.”—Who or what is meant 
by Mogunce, mentioned in the following passage 
from The History of Mr. John Winchcomb, alias 
Jack of Newbury, the famous and worthy Clothier 
of England ? — 


“ May it please your Majesty, said Jack, to understand 
that it was my chance to meet with a monster, who had 
the proportion of a man but headed like a dog, the biting 
of whose teeth was like the poisoned teeth of a crocodile, 
his breath like the basilisk’s, killing afar off, I suppose 
his name was Envy; who assailed me invisibly, like the 
wicked spirit of Mogunce, who flung stones at men and 
could not be seen.” 


In this book there are many curious sayings, 
one example of which I subjoin : — 


“A maiden fair I dare not wed, 
For fear to have Acteon’s head : 
A maiden black is often proud ; 
A maiden little will be loud ; 
A maiden that is high of growth, 
They say is subject unto sloth : 
Thus fair or foul, yea, little or tall, 
Some faults remain among them all.” 

In the course of the history, the virtues of a cer- 
tain George a Green are extolled, who, I suppose, 
must be the subject of a scarce biography, en- 
titled,— 

“The History of George a Green, Pinder, of the Town 


of Wakefield; his Birth, Calling, Valour, and Reputa- 
tion in the County. With divers pleasant as well as 
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serious Passages in the Course of his Life and Fortune. 


1715.” 
H. Concreve. 

“Tae Inisu Toror.” — Who really wrote The 
Irish Tutor ? I know to whom the credit is given, 
but he was not the author. S. Repmonp. 

Liverpool. 

“Krmotton Parx:” a Huntincponsurre 
Query. — Who was “the Revd. Mr. H——,” the 
author of the poem of “ Kimbolton Park,” which 
occupies nine pages in vol. iv. of Pearch’s Collec- 
tion of Poems, 1783? Was he “ the Reverend 
Mr. Hutchinson of Holywell, Hunts,” referred to 
in a foot-note to p. 569, vol. ii. of Pratt’s Glean- 
ings in England, 1801, as the “ very respectable 
and ingenious gentleman,” who is mentioned in 
the body of the work as having 
“been long and laboriously employing himself in a his- 
tory of the county (Huntingdonshire), with the laudable 
design of doing justice to some parts which have suffered 
from misrepresentation, and of giving a fair and candid 
description of the whole.” 

Of Mr. Hutchinson's History, Pratt says,— 

“ Various ne and private causes have protracted, 
and are still likely to delay, the publication of this work ; 
but, from a generous outline which I am permitted to 
communicate to you, you will judge what copious sheaves 
_—> expected, when I can send yoy his whole har- 
ves 


, 


Iam desirous to know if the History, or any 
— of it (other than the “ generous outline” 
here indicated) was ever published? and, if not, 
if Mr. Hutchinson's collection has been used by 
any other author, or if it is still in existence, and 
if so, where ? Curnsert Bepe. 


“ Loratty Mgpats,” erc. — I saw described in 
a coin dealer’s London catalogue, medals with the 
head of Charles I., thus described. They were of 
silver. Is there any work which gives a descrip- 
tion of the medals of the Royalists of the time of 
Charles I.? A memorial, which I take to be 
something of this sort, is described in a note to 
The Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby of Scriven, Bart., 
and of Red House, near York, edited by Daniel 
Parsons, M.A. 1836, p. 137 : — 


“ A very interesting memorial of this march [towards 
Dantry during the Civil War] is still in existence: it is 
a silver medal of an oval shape, made to be worn. On it 
is a half-length of Sir Henry in his military dress, but 
unhelmeted, and with long flowing hair, and round three 
sides this legend: ‘Ex Residvs - Nvmmi . Svb . Hasta 

Primmiana - Lege . Predati .Jvxta . Daventriam . 
An . Earnest . Penny . For. My. Children.’ Tho. H. B. 
Slingsby, Oxon. 1644. On the back, which is quite 
smooth, is lightly engraved Scriven and Slingsby impal- 
ing Belasyze, and the crest a lion passant. And it is re- 
markable that the baron coat is dimidiated so that Scri- 
ven appears once at top, and once below, barwise. Below 
the coat is engraved, ‘ Beheaded June y* 8. by OC. 
1657,’ which should be 1658. The coat and inscription 
on the back may be presumed from the style of engraving 
to have been added about the close of the 17th century.” 





In a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
May 5, W. D. Haggard, Esq., presented to the 
society's library, among other bequests, “4. A 
List and Description of Medals relating to the Pre- 
tender.” Would some member of the Antiquarian 
Society of London be so good as to note such 
medals of the Stuarts, with their description, from 
this list as are not in the “ Series of Medals of the 
Stuart Family in the Collection of Mr. Edward 
Hawkins, F.R.S., F.S.A., mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of Antiquities, Works of Art, end Historical 
Scottish Relics, exhibited in the Museum of the 
Archeological Institute at Edinburgh in 1856, and 
send them to “N. & Q.,” so as to render the 
list of Stuart medais as complete as possible. 

Anon. 


Inscription aT PortcuEster.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if the following inscription on 
a monument in the ancient church of Portchester, 
Hampshire, is a quotation or an original compo- 
sition ? — 

“ Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven.” 
Tuomas E, WrixnrneTon. 


Tus Recent anp Lorps Grey anp GREN- 
vitLE.—In 1812, on the expiration of the “ re- 
strictions” on the Regency, the Prince Regent 
addressed a letter, dated Feb. 13, to the Duke of 
York, which was intended as an overture to Lords 
Grey and Grenville. 

This letter was answered by them on the 15th 
of the same month. Of these two documents I 
have copies. Can any one tell me whether they 
have as yet appeared in print, and if so, where ? 


SaLmon In THE THAmEs.—In the famous Led- 
ger Book of Rochester, or Textus Roffensis, cap. 
179, is the following curious entry, which I trans- 
late thus, subject, of course, to correction : — 

“This is the alms-giving [elemosina] which Lord 
Ernulf, the Bishop, with the consent and at the request 
of the monks, appointed -to be made every year for the 
soul of our father Gundulf, the Bishop, in his anniver- 


y- 

“The Secretary should give 40 pence [quadriginta 
denarios}, the Chamberlain 40 pence, the Cellarer 40 
pence, and a thousand of herrings [unum miilenarium 
allecium ], Hedreham [probably Hedenham, of which the 
monks held the meaner 4 shillings —> and two 
salmon [duos sal . Frendesberi, Devintuna, Flietes, 
Wideham [ probably Frindsbury, Davington, South Fleet, 
and Wouldham] 6 shillings and two salmons. Lambetha 
one, and Southwerca one [ Lambeth, the manor of which 
they had, except the curia or palace of the Archbishop, 
and Southwark]. These 20 shillings the Cellarer shall 
receive, and having thence bought bread and herrings 
[et empto inde pane et allece), he with the almoners 
shall distribute them on that day to the poor. That the 
monks shall have the salmon in the refectory.” 


We are told that at one time salmon were so 
common that parents bound down masters not to 
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give this food to their children when yang 2 
more than twice a week; that they have been 
taken above bridge in the Thames by hundred- 
weights in a day, and so on. Now Gundulf’s anni- 
versary was on the 7th of March (our 18th, New 
Style), when this fish are no longer rarities. 
Could it have been worth while then, if salmon 
abounded, to receive them, one from such a place 
as Lambeth, and one from Southwark; and to 
carry them thirty miles to Rochester, or to make 
four towns club together to find two salmon—half 
a fish a piece—when we should have supposed 
they might have been caught not far from Roches- 
ter in scores? Fortypence (three shillings and 
fourpence) and a 1000 herrings also seem an odd 
proportion to four shillings and two salmon. It 
seems curious too that none of the eight salmon 
were given away, but entirely consumed by the 
monks themselves. The passage would seem to 
infer that in Ernulf’s time, a.p. 1115, salmon were 
not so common in the Thames. A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Suavery PRouipitep In Pennsrivanta.—I 
am very desirous of obtaining a copy of an Act 
passed in the year 1711 by the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, prohibiting,” under any condition, the 
importation of slaves into that colony. ‘ As soon 
as the law reached England to receive the usual 
confirmation of the Crown, it was peremptorily 
cancelled.” —Life of Wm. Penn, by Dixon, Phila- 
delphia edit. p. 331. Dixon refers to Proprietary 
Papers, vol. ix. Q. 29, State Paper Office. In 
Bettle’s Negro Slavery, “ Memoirs, Hist. Soc. of 
Penna.,” vol i. part 1m. p. 370, the title of the Act 
is given: “ An Act to Prevent the Importation 
of Negroes and Indians into the Province.” The 
writer says, “ it is doubtful whether a copy of it 
is in existence.” If this be a proper question for 
“N. & Q.” I venture to hope that some corre- 
spondent will be able to refer me to the right 
quarter for information. I learn from a friend of 
Mr. Granville John Penn, that that gentleman 
is now engaged in examining hitherto unexplored 
papers of his distinguished ancestors. Perhaps 
this and other more interesting questions may be 
solved by this search. Sr. T. 


Unsrvusuisuep Suaxsrerian MSS. or THE 
LATE Mr. Catpecort.—These MSS. would no 
doubt be of considerable ‘importance, Mr. Calde- 
cott being an able critic, and having access to so 
many rare books of the Elizabethan period. His 
notes were chiefly unpublished, those on two 
plays only having been printed. I have ascer- 
tained that they were bequeathed to Mr. George 
Crowe, son of the late public orator at Oxford. 
If Mr. Crowe is still living, perhaps he would 
excuse an appeal that the papers be deposited in 
the Shakspeare Museum at Stratford-on-Avon, a 
collection already of great importance, preserved 








in spacious rooms at the bare gt in Henley 
Street, and for the benefit of which I should grate- 
fully receive any Shaksperian presents. I will 
take great care of any that may be entrusted 
to my charge at No. 6, St. Mary's Place, West 
Brompton, near London. The names of all 
donors will be registered at the Museum, and 
also published. J. O. Hatxrwett, 


Rev. George Watxer.—Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me any information respecting 
the ancestors and descendants of the Rev. George 
Walker, who defended Londonderry against 
James II.? His sister Anne married Mr. Max- 
well of Falkland, co. Monaghan; and a watch, 
formerly belonging to him, is in the possession of 
one of her descendants. H. M. 


Tue Rev, Tuomas Wixxrson published : — 

1. “ A Discourse on the Doctrine of Original Sin (oc= 
casioned by an Appendix to Stackhouse’s Dissertation 
on that Subject, dedicated with Permission to His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, by the Rev. Dr. Gleig, a 
Bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church), preached at St, 
Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday, the 9th of March. London. 
8vo. 1817.” 

2. “The Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures proved by 
the evident Completion of many very important Pro- 
phecies. London. 8vo. 1823.” 

In the first work he is designated M.A., Rector 
of Bulvan, Essex, and Curate of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn; and in the second, B.D., Rector of 
Bulvan. 

We presume that he was of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; B.A. 1793; M.A. 1796; B.D. 1819. 

Information respecting him, and especially the 
date of his death, will oblige 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coors. 

Cambridge. 


Queries with Answers. 


Grorce Menriron, author of Anglorum Gesta, 
Landlord's Law, Nomenclatura Clericalis, §c., who 
Thoresby says, “removed into Ireland, where he 
was said to be made a judge.” Information re- 


specting him is requested. 
sine . C. J. D. Increpew. 


Tyddyr-y-Sais, Carnarvon. 

[It is somewhat remarkable that nothing is known of 
the personal history of George Meriton, attorney at North 
Allerton, and author of several legal and other works. 
He was the elder brother of Thomas Meriton, the drama- 
tist, who dedicated (“with notable nonsense,” says Wm. 
Oldys) his tragedy Love and War, 4to, 1658, “to the 
truly noble, judicious gentleman, and his most esteemed 
brother, Mr. George Meriton.” Langbaine says, “I am 
apt to believe these two brothers acted the counterpart of 
those German brethren that dwelt at Rome, the orator 
and the rhetorician mentioned by Horace (Epist. lib. ii. 
ep. 2), whose business it was — 
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*Ut alter 
Alterius sermone meros audiret honores: 
Gracchus ut hic illi foret, hic ut Mucius illi.’” 

George Meriton must be the person of that name who 
appeared at Dugdale’s Visitation of Yorkshire, a.p. 1666, 
when he described himself of Castle Leavington, son of 
Thomas of the same place (ob, 1652), who was son of 
George Meriton, D.D., chaplain to Anne of Denmark, and 
Dean of Peterborough and afterwards of York. 

The George Meriton living in 1666 had married Mary, 
daughter of T. Palliser of Kirkby Wick, by whom he had 
Thomas, aged eight in 1665. He had also two sisters 
married to two Pallisers, and one of the family being an 
archbishop in Ireland, may possibly account for his re- 
moval to that country, as related by Thoresby. 

George Meriton sent his second son George to Cam- 
bridge, where he died on August 14, 1680, and was buried 
in All Saints’ Church. An inscription to his memory is 
printed in Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, iv. 4. Coles 
in his MS. Parochial History of Cambridgeshire, iii. 65, 
states that this monument has since been removed, “ and 
no signs of any such monument being there, nor the upper 
stone preserved, that I could see in any part of the 
church ; but luckily the inscription, though the stone is 
lost, is preserved, through the care of that most learned 
and industrious antiquary, Mr. Baker, who sent it to 
Mr. Le Neve.” A few such industrious antiquaries as 
Browne Willis, Thomas Baker, and John Le Neve, are 
much required in our day for the preservation of monu- 
mental inscriptions. 

One of the most popular productions of George Meriton, 
the attorney, is that curious poem, The Praise of York- 
shire Ale, 1683, 1685, and 1697, which, by-the-bye, is 
attributed to Giles Morrington by our correspondent in 
his History of North Allerton, pp. 348, 387. That lite- 
rary detective, William Oldys, in his notes on Langbaine 
in the British Museum, informs us that this humorous 
piece was “by George Meriton, a Yorkshire attorney, 
who wrote several books on the law,”—the same George 
Meriton, as he thinks, with the person of that name men- 
tioned by Langbaine (p. 368) in the account of his brother, 
Thomas Meriton. Hence, too, when T horesby says that 
“ George Meriton had written somewhat of the Northern 
dialect,” he was no doubt thinking of the “ Alphabetical 
Clavis unfolding the meaning of all the Yorkshire words ” 
used by him in this delectable poem, and printed as an Ap- 
pendix to it. Again, in Immorality, Debauchery,and Pro- 

faneness Exposed, by George Meriton, Gent., the author 
in several places speaks of the strong ale of North Aller- 
ton, as well as of his small estate at Cleaveland, which 
seems to confirm the identity. The Praise of Yorkshire 
Ale is attributed to him by Gough (British Topog. 1780, 
ii, 467), in Bohn’s Lowndes, and in the Catalogues of the 
Bodleian, Grenville, Malone, and Douce collections. 

A list of George Meriton’s productions will be found in 
Watt's Bibliotheca Brit., and in Marvin’s Legal Biography. 
The following work is omitted, which we are inclined to 
attribute to him: Miscellanea, or a Collection of Wise and 
Ingenious Sayings, ic. of Princes, Philosophers, Stat 








i 


Courtiers, Poets, Ladies, Painters, §c., also Epitaphs. By 
G. M. 12mo, 1694. In Thorpe’s Catalogue, 1832, No. 
6409, it is stated to be by G. Mereton. There is also an 
unpublished MS. by him in the British Museum (Addit. 
MS. 10,401), entitled “A Briefe History or Account, 
shewing howe People did Trafficke in the World before 
the invention of Money, with an Account of the severall 
sorts of Metalles; likewise to whome the prerogative of 
Coyning Money belongs, also an Account of our Silver 
and Gold Coyns; lastly, an Abstract of all our Laws re- 
lating to Money. Dedicated to Lord Chief Justice Holt. 
By George Meriton, 4to.” This MS. was purchased at 
Heber’s sale, lot 762.] 


Lampeta Decrees 1N Mepicine.—In the 
House of Commons, on the 13th of May, Colonel 
French asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if it were the fact, that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury had the power to confer the 
title of Doctor of Medicine on persons who bad 
not undergone an examination before the College 
of Physicians. Sir G. Grey said, in reply, that he 
had been unable to ascertain what were the facts 
of this subject, and could only state that under 
an old statute the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
the power of conferring the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. That, however, was hardly recognised 
under the last Medical Act. He could not state 
whether the present Archbishop had ever exer- 
cised the power. Colonel French said that it was 
exercised in 1858. Probably some of the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q” will be able to state some 
of the latest instances of this degree having been 
conferred. N. 

[A careful inspection of The London and Provincial 
Medical Directory for 1864, would doubtless give the 
latest instance. In glancing through it we noticed that 
the Lambeth degree of Doctor of Medicine had been re- 
cently conferred on the following gentlemen: W. S. Oke, 
Southampton, 1828; William Bayes, Cambridge, 1850; 
F. G. Julius, Richmond, Surrey, 1851; R. B. Grindrod, 
Great Malvern, 1855; J. H. Ramsbotham, Leeds, 1855. 
An honourable member of the House has moved for a re- 
turn of all medical degrees conferred by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury; which return, we presume, will be made 
in due course. A correspondent of The Times of May 17, 
1864, has furnished the following interesting particulars 
of medical legislation : — 

“ Asa Lambeth graduate in medicine, I may not only 
be able to answer the question asked by Colonel French 
in the House of Commons last night, but also to give to 
your readers some insight into Henry VIII.’s medical 
legislation. 

“TI may premise that, at the commencement of his 
reign, medicine—or, as it was then called, physic—was in 
a most deplorable condition throughout the whole of 
England; the practice of the art was in the hands of 
monks, alchymists, and empirics, and all that was known 
of the science was confined to thuse (chiefly priests) who 
had studied at Rome, Padua, logna, Florence, &c., 
where physic had long before been taught — although 
up to this time there had been little, if any, provision for 
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teaching it in this country. Henry VIIT.’s first attempt 
at a Medical Bill was by the 3rd of Henry VIII. cap. 11, | 
whereby he confers on the Bishop of London, and, in his 
absence, on the Dean of St. Paul’s, the exclusive power or | 
privilege of licensing physicians in the City of London | 
and within seven miles in compass. In 1518 two priests, 
John Chambre and Thomas Linacre—the latter of whom 
had been tutor to the Prince Arthur, and both of whom had 
studied physic at Florence, &c., obtained from Henry, 
through the influence of Cardinal Wolsey, letters patent 
constituting a corporate body of regular physicians in 
London. The 14th and 15th of Henry VIII. cap. 5, con- 
firms this charter. The 25th of Henry VIII. cap. 21, 
gives power to the Archbishop of Canterbury to confer 
all manner of licenses, dispensations, faculties, &c., as 
heretofore hath been used, and accustomed to be had at 
the See of Rome, and this power was held by our courts | 
of law, about the end of the eighteenth century, to be a 
power to confer degrees. 

“The 32nd of Henry VIII. cap. 42, incorporates the | 
(until that time) unincorporated Surgeons with the Cor- | 
poration of Barbers; and the 34-35th of Henry VIII. 
cap. 8, gives power to persons, being no common sur- 
geons, to administer medicine in some diseases—viz. ague, 
&e. The 18th of George II. cap. 15, forms the surgeons 
into a separate corporation. The 55th of George III. cap. 
194, incorporates a body of medical practitioners to be 
called Apothecaries. 

“ The late Medical Act gives to all registered practitioners 
in medicine and surgery an unqualified right to practise 
medicine and surgery throughout the whole of Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions at home and abroad, thereby sweeping 
away at one blow the whole of the petty restrictions of 
the different licensing boards ; it requires, however, every 
practitioner in medicine or surgery to be registered, and 
exempts all future graduates of Lambeth from the right 
to be registered.” } 


Mepmenuam Crus.—Is there any truth in the 
accounts in that strange book Chrysal, of orgies 
more than Bacchanalian, carried on at Medmen- 
ham Abbey by a party of noblemen and gentle- 
men from the metropolis, about the end of the 
last century or the beginning of this? Has any- 
thing been written on the subject more than 
appears in this book ? H. C. 

[ Johnston, in his novel Chrysal; or, the Adventures of 
a Guinea, has probably furnished the longest, but some- 
what fictitious account of the Medmenham Club—a so- 
ciety of wits and humorists, who, under the assumed 
title of Monks of St. Francis, converted the ruins of the 
Abbey into a convivial retreat. Some other particulars 
of this mysterious fraternity may be found in Capt. 
Edward Thompson’s Life of Paul Whitehead, edit. 1777, 
pp. Xxxiii. to xxxix.; The Town and Country Magazine, 
i. 122; and Churchill’s Poems, edit. Tooke, 1854, iii. 168, 
185, 275. It is not surprising that a club, which had ex- 
cited so much notoriety, and provoked so much satire, 
should have rendered itself an object of literary curiosity, 
composed as it was of such men as Charles Churchill, 
John Wilkes, Robert Lloyd, Francis Lord le Despencer, 
Bubb Doddington, Lord Melcombe Regis, Sir John Dash- 





wood King, Bart, Paul Whitehead, Henry Lovebond 
Collins, Esq., Dr. Benjamin Bates, Sir William Stanhope, | 
K.B., and some other congenial spirits. Langley, who 


wrote his History of Desborough, Bucks, in 1797, was | 


unable to collect any authentic particulars of this memor- 
able sodality. He says: “Some few years since the abbey 
house was tenanted by a society of men of wit and fashion 
under the title of Monks of St. Francis, whose habit 
they assumed. During the season of their conventual 
residence, they are supposed not to have adhered very 
rigidly to the rules of life which St. Francis had enjoined, 
Over the door is inscribed the motto of its last monastic 
order: * Fay ce que voudras.’ Some anecdotes related in 
a publication of that day were said to refer to this so- 


| ciety; but from the little information I have collected, 


there appears to be no strong foundation for that opinion. 
The woman, who was their only female domestic, is still 
living [1797]; and after many enquiries, I believe all 


| their transactions may as well be buried in oblivion.”] 


Narsante, Bentiery alias Dirty Dick. — 
There is an engraved portrait of this once no- 
torious character, who was living in Leadenhall 
Street at the beginning of this century. There is 


also a Life of him, without date. When did he 
die? He is noticed in the Annual Register, 
xvii. 521. S. Y. BR. 


[The more venerable of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will 
doubtless remember a celebrated emporium for wares of 
all sorts in Leadenhall Street, called “ Dirty Dick’s Ware- 
house.” The number of the house was 46, which is now 
divided into two tenements. In his early days, Nathaniel 
Bentiey was called the Beau of Leadenhall Street, and 
might be seen at all public places of resort, dressed as a 
man of fashion. He not only spoke French and Italian 
fluently, but his demeanour was that of a polished gen- 
tleman. As the story goes, our young tradesman had 
made proposals to the daughter of a wealthy citizen, and 
had been accepted; but as “the course of true love 
never did run smooth,” by some untoward event the 
match was broken off. Time passes on, and our fashion- 
able beau becomes better known as “ Dirty Dick,” the 
inveterate enemy of soap and towels. 

It was in February, 1804, that Bentley finally quitted 
his warehouse in Leadenhall Street, in which for forty years 
he had conducted business among cobwebs and dust. He 
then took a house in Jewry Street, Aldgate, where he 
lived for three years; but his landlord refusing to renew 
the lease, he removed to Leonard Street, Shoreditch, 
taking with him a stock of spoiled goods to the amount 
of 10,0007. Here he was robbed of a considerable sum by 
a woman with whom he was imprudent enough to form 
a connexion in his old age. To divert his mind from the 
contemplation of his misfortune, he travelled from one 
place to another until he reached Haddington, in Scot- 
land. Almost pennyless, and suffering severely from in- 
disposition, he took up his abode at the Crown Inn, where 
he died about the close of the year 1809, and was buried 
in the churchyard of that town. ] 


Lapy Exizaseta Sretman.—This lady, in her 
will dated Nov. 2, 1745, describes herself of the 
parish of St. James's, Westminster, widow, and 
was buried at St. James’s on Jan. 19, 1747-8. 
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There is nothing in her will to indicate whose 
widow she was. If any of your genealogical 
readers can tell who her husband was, he will 
oblige by an answer to this query. Lady Spel- 
man bequeathed many valuable portraits to dif- 
ferent persons; amongst others, to her two cousins 
Mrs. Ann and Mrs. Elizabeth Brierly, the picture 
of the learned Sir Henry Spelman, and one cf 
Philip Lord Wharton. 

She bequeaths also a picture of the Lady Mary 
Carey, Countess of Denbigh, and the Lady Eliza- 
beth Spelman, daughter to John Earl of Middle- 
ton, and Martha his Countess, quarter-length. 
The last —1 was no doubt that of herself. 
From the bequest of the picture of the learned 
Sir Henry Spelman, one is led to infer that her 
husband was of the learned antiquary's family ; 
and who her husband was, it is the object of this 
inquiry to ascertain. F. L. 

[We are inclined to think the lady inquired after is 
noticed in Blomefield’s Norfolk, 8vo, edit. 1807, vol. vi. p. 
459, where we read that “ William Spelman, Esq., lord 
and patron of the manor of Wickmere, married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Martha Countess of Middleton, second wife of 
John Earl of Middleton in Scotland, and daughter and 
heiress of Henry Cary, Earl of Monmouth.” In the 


Gent. Mag. xviii. 43, her death is thus noticed: “Died | 


Jan. 11, 1748, Lady Elizabeth Spelman, daughter of 
late John Earl of Middleton, Governor of Tangier.”} 


Saxatory.— Will some of your learned corre- 
spondents fix the orthography of this word? The 
great United States Commission spells it “ sani- 
tary,” which may go far towards making this the 
accepted spelling. Would not analogy make it 
follow the spelling of sanatio, rather than of 
sanitas ? Sr. T. 

[Sanare is to cure, and a curing-place is properly 
called sanatorium. But the Latin for health is sanitas, 
and the laws which relate to health should be called 
sanitary. In French, we have sanatoire (a word of rare 
occurrence), curative, that which tends to restore health. 
Sanitaire, that which tends to preserve health; as “lois 
sanitaires,” “ 
scherelle). So in English, “Sanatory, healing, curing 
often erroneously used for sanitary” ( Ogilvie.) “Sani- 
tary, preservative of health; as, sanitary laws.”—J. id.] 


Replies. 


PARISH REGISTERS. 
(3"* S. v. 243.) 
In a similar careful and restorin iri 
arefi g spirit as that 
described by W. W. S. have the old registers of 
the parish of Easton Maudit, in the county of 
Northampton, been preserved. This is easily 
accounted for from its having had the same rector 
as Wilby, one whose name can never be forgotten, 


police sanitaire,” “cordon sanitaire” (Be- | 


Thomas Percy, the editor of The Reliques of Eng- 
lish Poetry, afterwards Dean of Carlisle, and 
finally Bishop of Dromore, An inspection of the 
book shows at once that the same careful hand 
which was often employed in the restoration of 
the text of an old ballad, did not disdain to bestow 
an equal amount of care in rescuing from the 
| ravages of time the entries in an old register. 
The handwriting is beautifully clear, and the ink 
apparently as fresh as when it flowed from Percy's 
pen. 

At this quiet country rectory it’ was that he 
was visited, in 1764, by his friend Dr. Johnson, 
who was in his happiest mood. Mrs. Percy told 
Cradock — 

“ That her husband looked out all sorts of books to be 
ready for his amusement after breakfast, and that John- 


| son was so attentive and polite to her, that, when her 


husband mentioned the literature prepared in the study, 
he said: ‘ No, Sir, I shall first wait upon Mrs. Percy to 
feed the ducks.’” 

To her was addressed by her husband the 
charming ballad: 

“ O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me?” 
which will always be freshly remembered. 

Close to the rectory is the church where 
Thomas Percy ministered from 1746 to 1778, 
which has been restored in a loving spirit by the 
present Marquis of Northampton; and happily, 
though the floor is entirely paved with encaustic 
tiles, yet the old inscriptions have been preserved 
upon them. One in particular marks the spot 
where three of Percy's six children repose in 
front of the chancel; and upon the tiles, the lion, 
the ancient crest of the ducal house of Northum- 
berland, is delineated. 

Within the altar rails lie the remains of Morton, 
Bishop of Durham, who was ejected from his see 
in 1646, and died at Easton Maudit in 1659, at 
the advanced age of ninety-two, in poverty and 
comparative obscurity, where he had filled the 
office of tutor to Sir Henry Yelverton. His 
property, after paying a few legacies, amounted 
but to 100/., which paid his funeral expences, and 
provided a monument to his memory in the 
church, 

The sepulchral stone which originally covered 
the remains of the good old man, has been re- 
moved to the Yelverton chapel on the north side 
of the chancel, and bears a long Latin inscription, 
feebly attempting to describe his many virtues. 

The church consists of nave, side aisles, and 
chancel, on the north side of which is the Yelver- 
ton chapel, containing several monuments of that 
ancient family ; and here was buried, about sixty- 
two years ago, the last Earl of Sussex, in the 
vault of his ancestors, to whom, for many years, 
the manor belonged. 

I observed, though my inspection was merely 


of a very casual kind, several notes in the Register 
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marking the manners and customs of ancient 
times, which no doubt would prove of interest, 
like those from Wilby. 

The place is most retired, but well adapted to 
a man like Percy, who fully appreciated the 
saying “ Vita sine literis mors est.” Again, 
though Bishop Morton does not repose in his own 
magnificent cathedral of Durham, but in the 
little village church, his simple and unostentatious 
character can never be forgotten, nor his patient 
endurance of difficulties in troublous times. In 
this sense the place of his interment is not ill- 
chosen, for it accords with the disposition of that 
venerable pastor of the church. I said with the 
Chorus in Sophocles : — 
‘ » « + &Oa Bporois roy deluynorov 
Tdpov eipwevra xabéter. Ajax, 1167-8. 

OXoNIENSIS. 





MRS. DUGALD STEWART’S VERSES. 


present lord. The Sandilands are heirs of line 
of the noble race of Douglas. This is a fact that 
can be established by itive evidence; but 
really we wish to be enlightened as to the asser- 
tion that “ This family, driven from England by 
the Conqueror, settled in Scotland in the reign of 
Malcolm III.” Why were the Sandilands ex- 

lied, and what ancient authentic record says 
they were? The founder of the family was 
a man of high position; he was the last Pre- 
ceptor of Torphichen, and when the Hospitallers, 
succeeded to the lands and privileges of the 
Templars, he obtained a territorial grant of their 
joint possessions from Queen Mary by a charter, 
in virtue of which, without any specific creation, 
he sat in Parliament as Lord Torphichen. Having 
no issue, his nephew, the ancestor of the present 
Baron, became his successor. 

4. Maxwell was probably Sir William of Mon- 
reith, in the county of Wigton. One of his 
aunts was the celebrated Duchess of Gordon, and 





(3 S. v. 147.) 

We hope that the foregoing explanations as to | 
some of the individuals mentioned in that lady's | 
verses will be satisfactory to your correspondent. 

1. Gascoigne was undoubtedly Anne, the eldest 
daughter of Sir Charles Gascoigne, Knight, who 
became the second wife of Thomas, seventh Earl 
of Haddington, March 6th, 1786. She was re- 

uted to be exceedingly wealthy, but erroneously 
it is believed, as after her husband's death, May 19, 
1794, various alledged debts of her father were 
brought against her, which gave rise to judicial 
proceedings, affording pretty pickings both here 
and in England, where law is especially an ex- 
pensive luxury which few persons of moderate 
means can afford to enjoy. 

2. Pulteney was the enormously rich lady who 
was created Countess of Bath. Her grandfather 
was the cousin of the celebrated earl of that name, 
who died on July 7, 1764, and whose vast fortune 
devolved on his relative, who had a daughter and 
heiress, Frances, the wife of William Johnstone, 
Esq., the heir male, it is generally supposed, to 
the Marquisate of Annandale. There was only | 
one child of the marriage, Henrietta Laura, who | 
married Sir James Murray, Baronet, who took 
the name of Pulteney. His lady was created 
Baroness Pulteney July 23, 1792, and Countess 
of Bath, October 26th, 1803. She died without | 
issue in July, 1808, when both titles became ex- | 
tinct. There was a report that this lady, whose 
wealth was boundless, was a victim of that most | 
unaccountable disease, Morbus pediculosus. ~ 

3. Torphichen was the ninth Lord of that title. | 
He married, April 6, 1795, Anne, only surviving 
child of Sir John Inglis of Cramond. By this | 
lady, who survived him, he had no family, and | 
the peerage went to a cousin, the father of the 





another, called Eglantine, became the spouse 
of Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie, and created 
considerable sensation in the fashionable world 
by her behaviour. She and her husband figured 
in the Court of Session and House of Lords, in 
suits reflecting disgrace on them both. Lady 
Wallace was the authoress of three plays, one of 
which was performed both in London and Edin- 
burgh, without much success. Sir William died 
in February, 1812. J. M. 


EIKON BASILIKE. 
(3" §, iii, 128, 179, 220, 254.) 


I have read the above notes, and many others 
in “N.& Q.,” and am of opinion that a large 
portion of your pages might be occupied with an 
interminable discussion, as to various readings 
and emblematical differences, without bringing us 
nearer any decision as to the author of the book, 
or which was the first edition. My only excuse, 
therefore, for making one or two verbal remarks, 
is, that I shall afterward conclude with a practical 
suggestion. 

I do not find the word “feral” had been al- 
tered into “ fatal,” in many of the multitudinous 


| editions that have come under my notice down to 


the edition of 1685, in which it was still used. 
Nor can I understand that the occurrence of 
“feral” and “cyclopick” tend to show that Dr. 
Gauden was the author. We have to search in 
the year 1648 for the first edition; and the edi- 
tion possessed by Mr. Suortuovuss, “ reprinted 
in R. M.,” is, as far as I know, the earliest in that 
year professing itself to be a reprint. In fact, it 
has been generally considered the 7th edition. 
Assuming this, the chief value of verbal research 
would lie in any accordance or divergence of its 
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text from the other editions of the same year. | 


his investigations, I think his last list might be 


For instance, in some such editions the word in | taken as the basis of any further effort to assign 
question is spelt (as in this avowed reprint) | their proper places to the early editions of the 


“feral;” but there are several in which it is spelt 
“ferall.” If six editions were so spelt, and all 


I would gladly forward to the editor, or any 


the others with one J, it might be presumed that | reader and contributor who would undertake it, 
the first edition would be found among the six ; | all the assistance in. my power; adopting the 


but considering the unsettled state of orthography | 
at that time, I should not accept even that as | 


specific points of difference in Dr. Wagstaffe’s 
list, in order that the results might be concisely 


proof, without the production of other similar | codified; and, if sufficiently important, inserted 


distinction concurring in the same editions. 

One more remark as to the word “ feral,” which 
I have already stated continued to be used in the | 
1685 edition. E. B. A. believes the word is used | 
in all the editions, “ at least in all published be- | 
fore Milton, in Jeonoclastes, in 1649, ridiculed | 
the use of the word.” The first edition of Icono- | 
clastes was printed in 1649; and the second edi- 
tion, “with many enlargements” by the author, 
in 1650. In 1770, the Rev. Richard Baron care- 
fully edited the work; and it was reprinted ver- 
batim from the second edition, distinguishing all | 
Milton’s enlargements and alterations of the first | 
edition by printing them in italics. At pp. 186-7 | 
occurs, as a quotation, the sentence which in | 
Eikon Basilike contains the word “ ferall”; but 
so far from having “ ridiculed the use of the 
word,” I find that Milton himself has substituted 
the word “fatal,” and there are no italics to in- 
dicate that it was altered from the first edition. 

P. Hurcurnson has evidently an early edition | 
of Eikon Basilike, in which the title exactly cor- | 
responds with the earliest in my possession. Both | 
have the word “ ferall,” but the pagination of the 
two quite different. He mentions a misprint, in 
his edition, of the word “even” instead of “men.” 
It is singular that, though the word is “men” in | 
mine, the m has dropped; so that its top is level | 
with the cross-line in e. | 

As to the “ Embleme,” or frontispiece, I should | 
be glad if E. B. A. would favour the readers of 
“N. & Q.” more at large with his reasons for 
thinking that an inquiry in that direction might 
throw light on the subject of the first edition; and 
also, state the “evidence that the first edition 
contained the Embleme.” 

_Dr. Wagstaffe wrote , in 1693, A Vindication of 
King Charles the Martyr, §c., §c.; and at the 
end gives “an Account of the several Impressions 
or Exitions of King Charles the Martyr’s most 
Excellent Book, intituled Eikon Basilike.’ In 
1711 appeared a third edition of the Vindication 
in quarto, much enlarged, and the list of editions 
of the Eikon greatly extended. He gives the 
number, size, date, number of last page, and num- 
ber of leaves occupied by “Contents,” and ob- 
vious distinguishing characteristics of fifty-seven 
different editions. Considering the comparative 
facilities possessed by one who lived nearly two 
hundred years since, and the manifest labour of | 


as an amended list in the pages of *N. & Q.” If 
the task be thought desirable, and one more com- 
petent should not volunteer to perform it, I would 
undertake the labour myself, if the contributors 
would, without delay, forward their communica- 
tions through the Editor. W. Lee. 





Justice (3' §. v. 436.)— Blackstone (i. 351) 
shows how the conservation of the peace was taken 
from the —_ and given to the king; and it 
was not till the statute 34 Edward III. c. 1, gave 
the conservators, wardens, or keepers of the peace 
the power of trying felonies, that they acquired 
the more honourable appellation of justices. 
Many acts of parliament speak of one or more 
justices of the peace; the last I have referred to, 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 77, passed July 28, 1863, shows 
that the designation is still in full legal force, 
although the term magistrate is more popularly 
used. But the Justice of the Peace is only one 
description of magistrate (Blackstone, i. 349), 
that title applying to the king, the chancellor, the 
other judges, as well as to sheriffs, mayors, 
aldermen, coroners, &c. The Police Magistrate 
is a new Officer, whose appellation implies that he 
has been appointed since the conversion of the 
constabulary into police, within the last thirty- 
five years. T. J. Bucxton. 


Paraptn’s “Devises Heroiques” (3" S. v. 339, 
447.)—Niceron, in his Mémoires pour servir a 


| ' Histoire des Hommes Illustres dans la Répubii- 


que des Lettres, states that the first edition of the 
Devises Heroiques was published at Lyons in 1557. 
Brunet, in his Manuel du Libraire, gives the same 
place and date, and so does the Biographie Uni- 
verselle. Witi respect to the date, and what was 
the first edition, Dibdin and the French authori- 
ties just mentioned must be left to settle the 
question the best way they can among themselves. 
But as to the place, I am certainly in error, hav- 
ing, by a lapsus penne, written Paris instead of 
Lyons. W. Pixgerton. 


Hesrew MSS. (3* S. v. 399.)—The statement 
of Dr. W. Wall that in a.p. 125 there were several 
MS. copies of the Hebrew Bible with various 
readings, which the Rabbis at Tiberias destroyed, 
is conjectural. The rule has always been to de- 
stroy erroneous copies of the law. Nevertheless, 
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the copies in use now in the Jewish synagogues 
contain admitted and recognised errors. The 
— MS. of the present copies appears to have 
had errata; and some errors possibly existed even 
in the first autographs, and would certainly arise in 
subsequent apographs, notwithstanding every care. 
The Rabbis say “Be admonished in thy work, 
since it is a heavenly one, lest thou shouldst take 
away or add a letter, and devastate the whole 
world.” 

The present Jewish MSS. and printed He- 
brew Bibles, therefore, contain the text with ac- 
knowledged errata, such errata, formerly noted in 
a book called the Masorah, have been added par- 
tially, in recent times, in the margin or foot 
of each page. When we now publish a mis- 
printed work, errata are appended; but, on a 


second edition being required, the errors in the | 
text are corrected, and the errata are eliminated. | 
Not so with the Hebrew Bible and MSS.; the text 


is still written and printed with the same errors, 
and the same list of errata; the intention being to 
show what the actual state of the text was at its 
first recension. 
errata, may have been extended in more recent 
times, 2 Masorah did exist prior to the Talmud, 
or between the third and sixth century after 
Christ; for it is not likely, as the Jews believe, 
that our present Masorah contains anything so 
remote as Ezra (n.c. 515). Besides errata, the 
Masora contains other matter, such as the enu- 


meration of letters, &c., all however bearing on | 


one object—the preservation of the existing text. 


The first Jewish collation we read of was that | 


of the schools of Tiberias and Babylon in the 
eighth century, when the Five Books of Moses 
were found to agree, but in other parts of the 
Bible the differences (various readings) were 218 
or 220 in number. 

The works to be consulted are Buxtorff’s Tibe- 
rias, Van der Hooght’s Preface, Kennicott’s Dis. 
Gen., Eichhorn's Finl. A. T.s. 131, 140-158 ; and 
the authorities quoted by Eichhorn. 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Bezoar Stonss (3" S. v. 398.) — Some notice 
of this once valued substance, its origin and sup- 


posed occult properties, will be found in most old | 
treatises, De Secretis, &c., and in the various his- | 
tories of precious and other stones by Boece de | 


Boot, Leonardus, Baccius, and others. These, 
however, are too numerous for citation, and would 


moreover hardly repay for the trouble of refer- | 


ence. The following is more specially devoted to 
the subject : — 

“Experiments and Observations upon Oriental and 
other Bezoar Stones, which prove them to be of no use in 
Physick, &c., by Frederick Slare. London, 8vo, 1715.” 


The celebrated botanist, Caspar Bauhin, has | 


also left a monograph on the subject, De Lapide 
Bezoar, Bile, 8vo, 1613, 2nd ed. 1625. Reference 


Although the Masorah, or list of 


may also be made to the curious and rare work 
by Monaides : — 

“ Joyfull Newes out of the New-found Worlde, wherein 
are declared the rare and singular virtues of divers 
Herbes, Trees, Plantes, Oyles, whereunto are added three 
other Books treating of the Bezoar Stone, the Herbe Es- 
cuerconera, the Properties of Iron and Steele in Medicine, 
and the benefit of Snow. Englished by Jhon Frampton, 
Merchant, 4to, 1577.” 

Bezoar stone, as a curative agent, was held in 
some estimation till the end of the seventeenth 
century. Dr. Guybert in France had done much 
to destroy belief in its efficacy, in his treatise Les 
Tromperies du Bezoar découvertes. He was fol- 
lowed by others, Pauli, Dimmerbrook, &c., and in 
England, R. Pitt devotes three or four pages to 
the subject, with some valuable references in his— 

“Craft and Frauds of Physick Expos’d. The very low 
Prices of the best Medicines discovered ; the costly Medi- 
cines, now in greatest Esteem, such as Bezoar, Pearl, &c., 
Censur’d, &c., 12mo, London, 1703.” 

There is also a chapter “De Lepore cornuto, 
et Bezoar occidentali” in the Epistole Medici- 
nales of Thomas Bartholinus (12mo, Hafniz, 1663), 
see epist. Ixxix. cent. ii. p. 650. 

Witxram Bares. 





Birmingham. 


Passace 1N Artsrornanss (3" S. iv. 148.)— 
The passage is not in Aristophanes: it is a frag- 
ment of The Aphrodisian of Antiphanes, preserved 
| by Athenzeus. 
| 





A. Mlérep’ dray médAAw Adyew cos Thy xUrpay, xiTpay 
A€yo, 
“H tpoxod piuuor TevxToy KotAoTmuaToy KUTOS, 
Tikaordy éx yalas, év BAAD merpoy drrnbey oréyn, 
Neoyevois moras 3 ev air mvixrad yadarobpéuuova 
Taxepoxpar’, el8n xiovoay; B. ‘HpdxAes, amoxreveis 
“Apr: pw’, ef wh yropiuws wor mdvy opdous Kpeav 
xu pay. 
A. Eb Aéyas. Zov0ijs wedloons vduuow 5t cvpuryh 
Mnxddwv aiyav ardppouy OpduSov, eyxabjuevov 
Els wAard oréyaorpov, ayvijs map0évov Anovs Képny, 
Aerroowv0éeras tpopacay uvplos Ka\dvuuarw, 
“H capes rAaKoivra ppdtw co; B. TAakoivra 6ol- 
Aoua. 
. Bpouiddos 3’ fSpara whyns; B. Olvov cixt ocvvreudy. 
A. A:@dda vuudalay Spordédn; B. Mapadirdv dwp ode. 
A. Kaowdnvouy 3” atpay 3’ al®pas; B. Zuipvay eit ph 
maxpay, 
Mndeé towir’ AAO undty, undiv, eumddaw Adyo, 
“Ort “ Boxe? rodr’ Epyov elva: peitov” &s ppaciv Twes, 
“Aird ply pndty, wap’ abrd 8° BAAa ovorpepe 
wuKvd.” 
Deipnosophistarum, |. x. c. 70. 
micorum Grecorum Fragmenta, p. 357. 


> 


Meineke, Poetarum co- 
Paris, 1890. 


The Jewish Spy is the absurd title given to the 
English translation of the Lettres Juives, by the 
Marquis d’Argens. I have not seen the edition of 
1778, cited by C.E.W. The only one I can 
| find in the British Musem is Dublin, 1753, 4 vols. 
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12mo, and has no translator's notes. 

does not mention any edition. I have no doubt 

that the note is to Lettre 174, tom. vi. p. 277. 

La Haye, 1777. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Pracrarisms (3 S. v. 432, 433.) — Mr. Rep- 
monp is inaccurate in his quotation from Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s ballad of “Lochinvar.” The words, 
which I take from a copy of Marmion now before 
me, are — 

“She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye.” 
There is here no such word as reproof; and 

while Mr. Lover writes “a smile in her eye,” Sir 

Walter puts a ¢ear in that organ, and places the 

smile on her lips, while Mr. Lover puts reproof 

there. Neither is there the least resemblance 
between Mr. Lover's first two lines, and the first 
line of Sir Walter, as I have quoted it. Surely 
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Lowndes | 


it is too much to hint at plagiarism from what can | 


hardly be called even coincidence of expression. 
G. 
Edinburgh. 


Surnames (3 §. v. 443.)—S. Repmonp seems 
to confound the two meanings of the word “ sur- 
name:” the hereditary name descending from 
father to son, to which we give the name “sur- 
name ;” and the simple second name, applied in 
cases of likely confusion between two. 

Now in the case mentioned by S. Repmonp of 
the name Iscariot given to Judas the traitor, this 
appears to me in no way whatever to prove “ that 
the Jews had double names at least ;” Iscariot 
being, as is well known, a mere to-name, as the 
Scotch call it, given to distinguish him from the 
other Judas, whom we call St. Jude. The other 
instances of double names in the gospels may all 
be shown to belong to those whose identity might 
Ene. or at least possibly, have been mistaken. 

Ve have James Boanerges, when there were 
two named James among the disciples; we have 
Simon Peter, and Simon the Canaanite, in a simi- 
lar case ; and, at a later time, we have Joses Bar- 
nabas, and Joses the Lord's brother. 

Cuartes F. S. WarREn. 


Sm Epwarp May (3" S. v. 35, 65, &c.)—Sir 
Thomas May, of Mayfield, Sussex, Knt., had a 
second son Edward, who died in Dublin, March 8, 
1640. Fourth in descent from him was Sir James 
of Mayfield, co. Waterford, created a baronet in 
1763. He left surviving issue (with two daugh- 
ters) three sons: 1. Sir James-Edward; 2. Sir 


Humphrey ; 3. Sir George Stephen. All of whom 
successively inherited the title, which became ex- 
tunct on the death of Sir George, on January 2, 
1834. Besides the Marchioness of Donegal, Sir 
James-Edward (commonly called Sir Edward) 
May had several other children—all supposed to be 
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illegitimate. The May arms are, “Gu. a fess be- 
tween eight billets or.” 
H. Lorrus Torrennam. 


| A crest, “out of a ducal coronet or, a lion's 
| head gu.,” was granted in 1573 to the Mays of 
Rawmere, Sussex, with the arms mentioned at 
p- 65. The Mays of London and of Pashley, 
Sussex, bore for a crest, with the same arms, 
“ out of ducal coronet or, a leopard’s head gu. 
bezantée.” I cannot identify the crest used by 
Sir Edward May, nor can I give his motto. I am 
disposed to think that one of the Mays above men- 
tioned was the settler in Ireland rather than that 
one of the Irish family settled in London. There 
was a distinct Irish family of the name bearing 
different arms. From your recent intimation as 
to family queries (p. 430), I am induced to say 
that I will reply to any direct inquiry Cartmrorp 
may wish to make if I can be of further use. 
R. Woor. 


Guildhall, Worcester. 


Movunt Artuos (3° S, v. 437.) —Siema-Tueta 
will find, in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 


| tome xxxv, col. 600, an account of Minoide Minas, 


or Mynas, in which it is stated that — 


“M. Minoide Minas trouva dans les monastéres du 
mont Athos quelques manuscrits, parmi lesquels deux 
sont importants: l’un contient une Refutation de toutes 
les Hérésies et parait étre l’ceuvre de saint Hippolyte; 
autre renferme des fables en vers choriambiques par 
Babrius, dont le manuscrit original fut vendu par lui 
subrepticement au British-Museum, tandisqu’il avait 
affirmé & M. A. Firmin Didot et & M. Villemain qu’il ne 
possédait que la copie qu'il en avait faite au mont Athos, 
ou ce manuscrit était resté.” 

The following authorities are given at the end 
of the article :— 

“ Rapport adressé a M. le Ministre de Instruction pub- 
lique par M. Minoide Mynas, Paris, 1846, in 8°.—Revu de 
Bibliographie de MM. Miller et Aubenas, t. v. p. 80.” 

“Adueds. 

Dublin. 

Qvaparauivir (3" §. v. 435.) — Your corre- 
spondent O. T. D. may not be aware, that another 


| derivation of the river Quadalquivir is given by 


Mr. Ford; and I think the etymology is the more 
correct, and more probable one. These are his 
words : — 

“The Quadalquivir, ‘the Great River,’ is the ‘ Wada- 
1-Kebir,’ or ‘ Wada-l-Adhem’ of the Moors, and traverses 
Andalucia from E.to W. The Zincali, or Spanish gip- 
sies, also call it Len Baro, the ‘Great River.’ "— Handbook 
Sor Spain, Part 1. p. 155, edit. London, 1855. 

Another writer—the anonymous author of an 
interesting work entitled A Summer in Andalucia 
(vol. i., London, 1839, p. 149), gives the same 
derivation of Quadalquivir. He quotes the Ara- 
bic name, “ Wad-ul-Kibeer,” meaning “ the Great 
River,” and remarks “that, though the Arabic 
word Wad strictly signifies valley, it was often 
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used by the Spanish Moors in the sense of river.” 
If this etymology be correct, then the river Gua- 
dalete will mean “ the river Lethe,”—the original 
name A#@m having been preserved by the Moors. 
Mr. Ford, however, informs us, that the ancient 
name of the Guadalete was Chrysos, “ the golden ;” 


but the Moors changed it into Wad-al-leded, “ the | 


river of delight”—* el rio de deleite.” (Part 1. ut 
supra, p. 159). J. Darron. 


Norwich. 


I presume there can be little, if any doubt, that 
Guadalquivir is simply a corruption of Wady-el- 
Kebir, “the great water-course,” by which the 
Arabic-speaking Moors naturally designated the 
majestic river which they found flowing past 
Seville on their conquest of southern Spain. This 
etymology is confirmed by the mode of spelling, 
as well as by the accent, which is on the last 
syllable. The word is pronounced as if written 
Gwadalkevéer. 

On the same principle, the modern Arabs call 
the Jordan Sheri’at-el-Kebir, “the great water- 
ing-place.” In both cases, the epithet el-Kebir is 
intended to express the striking contrast in the 
eye of a dweller in the desert, between a large 
and perennial river and the less important streams, 
generally mere winter-torrents, with which they 
are more familiar. E. W. 


Batiap Quertss (3 §S. v. 376.) — There is a 
version of the ballad, “ Sir Aagé and Elsé,” to be 
found near the end of a volume, entitled Goethe, 
a New Pantomime, by Edward Kenealy, London, 
mpccct. No publisher. Printed by Levey, Rob- 
son, & Franklyn, Great New-street, Fetter Lane. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 

Temple. 

Batties in Encranp (3" S. v. 398.) — The 
affray at Radcot Bridge. Your correspondent will, 
I think, find that Thos. Walsingham, in his His- 
toria Anglicana, gives a tolerably graphic account 
of Richard's favourite, the “ Dux Hibernia,” ga- 


thering a force together in Cheshire and Wales, | 


and his defeat and flight at Radcot. Lingard has 
= us a fair account of it, and fuller than most 
istorians. He refers to Rot. Parl. 236, and 
Ruyght, 2701-2073. 
Walsingham says, when speaking of the posi- 
tion of the place — 
“ Repressis Dominis a conflictu, qui fuit juxta Barford, 
prope Babbelake, ubi militibus qui convenerunt cum Duce 
iberniw.” — Hist. Ang., Thome Wals., ed. H. T. Riley, 
M.A. London: Longman, 1864. 


Turner spells the word “Redecot;” on what | 


authority I know not. ‘ 


Joun Bowen Row tanps. 
The Union Club, Oxford. 


Sack (3S. v. 328.)— Your correspondent, 
Juxta Turrm, is a little hasty in his conclusions 
on behalf of his seductive favourite, canarie sack. 


Let me refer him to an older authority than even 
his old friend the wine merchant — the very au- 
thority to which he refers his readers, and which 
he appears to have only cursorily consulted, viz. 
The Life of Marmaduke Rawdon. From the in- 
troduction to that work, he will find that the 
original sack was sherry. Mr. Davies, the editor, 
quotes from Gervase Markham's English House- 
| wife, as follows: “ Your best sack is of Xeres in 
Spain; your smaller of Gallicia and Portugal. 

our strong sacks are of the Isles of the Canaries 
and Malligo.” 

This agrees with all the articles in cyclo- 
edias on this subject which I have consulted. 
hey all describe the original sack as from Xeres, 

As an appellation of sherry wine, however, it has 
been long dropped; the fact that canarie was the 
stronger liquor was doubtless the reason why it 
eventually monopolised the name of sack, as it 
clearly seems to have done in modern times. [ 
quite concur with your correspondent respecting 
its derivation from saccus; saccharum has been sug- 
gested by some. In Vixo Veritas. 


Tue Encuisn Caurcn 1x Rome (3" S. v. 431.) 
The letter by Mr. Vincent is very clear in its 
statements, and will no doubt remove misapprehen- 
sions. But it is worth while to make a note as to 
its heading, which might lead to mistakes. That 
heading, which I place at the beginning of my 
note, is incorrect. Except to the small number 
of persons interested in the building, the designa- 
tion would point to a very different place, unless 
amplified by the word “ Protestant.” The real 
designation is “ The English Protestant church or 
chapel in Rome.” : 

For many ages an English church has existed in 
Rome. Murray, in his Hand-Bovk (ed. 1843), 
says :— 

“S. Tommaso degli Inglesi in the Trastevere .. «. - 
This church cannot fail to interest the English traveller. 

It was founded in 775 by Offa, King of the East Saxons 
(it should be the Mercians), and dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. A hospital was afterwards built by a wealthy 
Englishman for English pilgrims. The church was de- 
| stroyed by fire in 817, and rebuilt by Egbert (Ethel- 
| wulph.) Thomas & Becket, during his visit to Rome, 
lodged in the hospital; and on his canonisation by Alex- 
ander III. . . . . the church was dedicated to him as St. 
Thomas of Canterbury.” 

The English Hospitium has long ceased to exist 
in the Trastevere ; and so far the account in the 
Hand-Book is inexact. But it has existed as the 
English college, on the other side of the Tiber, for 
about 300 years. The church was destroyed 
during the French republican occupation. The 
| small church within the college, mentioned in 
| Murray’s Hand-Book, preserves the dedication of 
| St. Thomas of Canterbury, or, as it is known im 
| Italy, S. Tommaso degli Inglesi. At the present 

moment great exertions are being made to obtain 
| funds to rebuild the destroyed church. It stood 
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by the side of the college, and it is to be replaced 
by a new one on the same spot. The tomb of 
Bainbridge, Cardinal Archbishop of York, was 
saved, and is now in the cloister of the English 
college, with others of great interest. These may 
all be replaced within new walls, before the foun- 
dation of Ina and Offa has quite completed its 
twelfth century, in The English Church in «ty 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Tue Rep Cross Kyicuts v. “Queen's Gar- 
pexs” (3 S. v. 407.)—It is all very well to defend 
Cock Robin, but we must not scandalise the Red 
Cross Knights. They, i. e. the Templars, were a 
religious order, bound like monks to celibacy, and 
forbidden “to kiss mother or sister, aunt, or any 
other woman.” * “ Guarding marriage beds,” and 
“ defending lady loves” was therefore out of the 
question with them. P. P. 


Greatorex (2™ S. iii. 510; 3° S..v. 399, 447.) 
The following occurs in the accounts of the city 
of Worcester, for the year 1666 : — 

“ The Charge of Entertaynment of Mr. Gratriz. 


£ s. d, 

Spent the day he came hither ee. ah ae ae 

To William Tompkins forcyder - - - 0 310 

To James Arden for carieing of cyder forhim- 0 5 0 
To Mr. Nicholas Baker for his expences in 
severall journeyes to peure Mr. Gratricks 

hither te Se 15 0 


To a messenger for'goeing to the Lord Windsor’s 


and other charges - . 050 
To Mr. Gratrick’s man - - - - - 05 0 
To Mr. Wythie for his entertaynment at his 

house - - - - - - - 50 0 
To Mr. Richard Smyth for the charge at his 

house . - - - - - - 224 
To Mr. Read and Mr. Solley for wyne at that 

entertaynment - - - - - - 11010 

£10 14 0 


(Side note.) “Note, this was an Irishman, famous for 
helping and cureing many Jame and diseased people, only 
by stroaking of their maladies with his band, and there- 
fore sent for to this and many other places.” 

: R. W. 


Guildhall, Worcester. 


Masor-Generat Portiock (3" S. v. 425.) — 
It may be well to add to what has been mentioned 
of the late General Portlock, that (as stated in a 
letter from Mr. J. Beete Jukes, Local Director 
fur Ireland, to the editor of Saunders's News-Let- 
ter, dated March 7th, 1864) : — 


“Mrs. Portlock has presented to the existing Geologi- 
cal Survey of Ireland all the geological part of the late 
General’s library, consisting of many valuable works in 
English, French, and German, maps, drawings, periodi- 
cals, &c., amounting altogether to upwards of a thousand. 
This donation was made on condition of the books being 
kept separate as the ‘ Portlock Library,’ and preserved as 
belonging to the ‘Geological Survey of Ireland,’ which, 
as the letter of presentation expressed it, ‘is a national 


* See Addison’s Knights Templars, p. 18, 





work, in which the general had always felt a deep in- 
terest.’” 

I need scarcely remark that the books, &c., 
have been gratefully accepted, and their safe cus- 
tody pe ames and Mrs. Portlock’s generosity 
suitably acknowledged by the Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, 
Sir R. J. Murchison. Asus. 


Sirk Epwarp Gorees, Knr. (3 §. v. 377, 
443.)—There is an account of Helen, wife of Sir 
Thomas Gorges, Knt. (which may identify some 
of the persons named in Sir Edward Gorges’ will) 
in the Topographer and Genealogist, 1853, vol. iii. 
p- 355: — 

“William Parr, Marquis of Northampton, married 
third Helen, daughter of Wolfgangus Snachenburg, died 
1635. None of our genealogists appear to know much of 
this lady. She is thus noticed by a contemporary, Bishop 
Parkhurst, in a letter to Ballinger dated August 10, 
1571:—‘The Marquis of Northampton died about the 
beginning of August, when I was in London. He mar- 
ried a very beautiful German girl, who remained in the 
Queen’s court after the departure of the Margrave of 
Baden and Cecilia his wife from England.’ The same 
fact is confirmed by the statements of her epitaph in 
Salisbury Cathedral, which adds that she became a lady 
of the bedchamber to Queen Elizabeth, and having mar- 
ried, second, Sir Thomas Gorges of Longford, Wilts, had 
issue by him four sons and three daughters. She sur- 
vived Sir Thomas for twenty-five years, and died on the 
1st of April, 1635, aged eighty-six. In Sir R.C. Hoare’s 
South Wiltshire are three beautiful folio plates of her 
monument, which includes whole-length recumbent effi- 
gies of the Countess and Sir Thomas Gorges.” FRB 


Tour (3" S. v. 211, 311, 429.) — In Scotland 
it is common to speak of a fout on a horn, and of 
touting on a horn. A touter is merely, as I take 
it, one who blows a horn or trumpet in favour of 
something or somebody. R. C. 

Edinburgh. 

Joun Heminc, 1677 (3" S. v. 355.) — The 
arms as on his monument were—A. on a chev., 
S. 3 pheons of the first between 3 lions’ heads 
erased of the second, impaling per pale indented 
arg. and gules, which may perhaps be for Pen- 
rice, a family formerly connected with Worces- 
tershire. I do not know his crest and motto. 

H. 8. G. 


Tatsor Papers (3" S. v. 437.)—This name is 
given to fifteen volumes in the library of the Col- 
lege of Arms, to which they were given by Henry, 
sixth Duke of Norfolk, of the Howards. They 
contain upwards of 6000 original letters to and 
from the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh Earls of 
Shrewsbury, besides many valuable public papers, 
such as royal surveys, muster rolls of several of 
the midland counties, abbey leases, and other to- 
pographical matters of importance. 

Many of the most interesting papers are com- 
prised in the late Mr. Edmund Lodge's Jilustra- 
tions of British History, Biography, and Manners. 
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To the second edition of that work (Lond. 3 vols. 
8vo, 1838) Mr. Lodge appended a Catalogue or 
Calendar of the unpublished Talbot Papers. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Lasso (3"¢ §, v. 442, 466.)— 

“ The use of the lasso was common in ancient times to 
many of the natives of Western Asia. It is to be seen 
(used to catch wild animals) in the Assyrian sculptures, 
now in the British Museum.” — Rawlinson'’s Herodotus, 
iv. 75, note. 
See also, 

78. 

The lasso is also represented as used in hunting 
in Egyptian sculptures. neg ee Ancient 
Egyptians, Popular Account, vol. i. p. 220.) 

It is used in the present day in hunting by 
Siberian tribes. (Erman's Siberia, vol. ii.) 

Epren Warwick. 


Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies, 


Birmingham. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Annual Register; a Review of Public Events at Home 
and Abroad, for the Year 1863. New Series. (Riving- 
tons.) 

For upwards of a century has the Annual Register ful- 
filled its useful and special vocation of preserving a re- 
cord of the chief public incidents of the year; and a most 
valuable record it has become. But even the Annual 
Register was susceptible of improvement, and the pub- 
lishers have accordingly commenced a New Series, with 
an improvement in arrangement, an improvement in the 
selection of materials, and an improvement in the mode 
of printing; so as to give in a handsome and convenient 
form an account of all the principal events at home and 
abroad during the year; a chronicle of the most remark- 
able occurrences likely to possess a permanent interest ; 
law cases and trials of importance; biographies of cele- 
brities who have died within the year, and a selection of 
important State Papers. Having brought the late Series 
to a close, let us hope they will give it completeness by 
an Index to the volumes from 1819 to 1862. 


The Utilization of Minute Life; being Practical Studies 
on Insects, Crustacea, Mollusca, Worms, Polypes, Infu- 
soria, and Sponges. By Dr. T. L. Phipson, F.C.S., &c. 
(Groombridge & Sons.) 

Few of us are aware how wide is the range of animals 
useful to man, and no one can say how much wider it 
may yet become. Acclimatisation Societies in this, and 
soveial other countries, are now engaged in the endeavour 
to naturalise the dumb denizens of other lands; and 


Bawcrort’s History or tue Unrrep Srarszs. 
‘ Wanted for the Old City Library, Worcester. 


| beth, p. 371, that the Jane Vaux residing in 











public attention has been much directed of late to the 
important results attainable by the proper cultivation of | 
animals not generally regarded as domestic, the utilisa- 
tion of new species, and the creation of fresh breeds. The | 
object of Dr. Phipson’s excellent little work is to give | 
some idea of the extent to which these practical studies | « 
are actually pursued; and what animals, a short time 
since almost ignored, may eventually prove themselves a 
source of wealth, comfort, and happiness to man. As he 
has confined himself to animals below the rank of verte- | 
brata, the popular subject of pisciculture receives only a 
passing notice; but there is a most interesting account | 
of the cultivation of oysters, as well as the pearl fishery. 
The chapter on silk-producing and colour-producing 
insects are equally attractive to the scientific and the 


| issued in Mowrury Pants. 


practical reader; and there is not a chapter that does not 
contain numerous facts in natural history, on which for. 
tunes have been and might be built. The book, there- 
fore, commends itself to the notice of promoters of Joint 
Stock Companies. 

The Jest Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and 

Selected and arranged by Mark Lemon. (Macmillan 

& Co.) 

Though it be true, that “a jest’s prosperity lies in the 
ear of him that hears it,” yet, as we cannot all hear the 
food things that are said, our thanks are due to those 
who collect them wisely and record them well. Mr, 
Mark Lemon has a keen appreciation of wit and humour; 
and this addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s popular Golden 
Treasury Series has been so carefully made by him, that 
“of the seventeen hundred jests here collected, not one 
need be excluded from family utterance.” This is saying 
much in its favour, more even than that it containg 
many capital jests which, we suspect, appear in it for the 
first time in print. 

A History of the Ancient Parish of Leek, in Staffordshire, 

By John Sleigh, of the Inner Temple. With a 

on the Geology of the Nei aor By Thomas 

Wardle of Leek Brook. (Nall, Leek; and J. ‘R Smith) 

Carefully compiled, handsomely illustrated with por- 
traits, fac-similes, &c., and well indexed, this c 
yet comprehensive history of the “ Metropolis of the 
Moorlands” ought to earn for Mr. Sleigh the thanks of 
the inhabitants of that busy manufacturing town, asit 
will assuredly gain for him from students of English to- 
pography recognition as a judicious and able antiquary. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Boske to be sent py 
the gentlemen by whom hey are required,and whose names snd 

sees are given for that purpose: 
Peren Srenny's Rack anv Rovasex or tae Kixopom or Gop m tas 

Sovt or Maw. Also his Treatise Ow rax Witt. 

Law's Editions and ‘Translations ‘of any of Jacob Boehmen's Works. 
Any “ nee s Writings in French or English. 
Ditto of 

Wanted. by Mr. R. B. Hope, Stanton, Bebington, Cheshire. 


The last five volumes. 


Potices to Correspondents. 


Fonerox Postrace Sramrs.—Sremprc. is requested to ot Severs ont 
with real name and a idress, with Mr. King, 4, Pi pm rte 
with L. 8. H. Care of Mr. Jos eph Smith, 3, Oxford Street, W 


T. H. Our Correspondent will learn from Allen's iter of ot Lame 


not appear to have been re to Guide Fevhes 
the conspirator, who was a descendant of the Fawkes's of York, A 
family of the name of Vause, or Vaux, had dwelt in Lambeth for almost 
a century before that time. 


Tononamos. The origin of ringing a muffled peal at the death of a 
person is of great ye Consult Bronte Antiquities, edit. 1848, ii. 
219, and“ N, & Q.” ist 8. viii. 130. 
Gro. W. Mansnatu. Fitzalleyne of Berkeley, a Romance of the Pre- 
pay 8¥0, 1825, is by Charles Molloy Westmacott, author of The 
nghi PY: 


te enth century does 


Eanata. — 3rd §. » 275, col. 
“ Morvah;” p. 343, ‘col. ii. line 6 jm 
line 1, for “ Sawtry " read“ San’ 


*#«* Cases for binding the re of “N. & Q.” may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


“Norns anp Qosntes” is published at noon on Friday, and is alse 
: Te Subscription for Stampsn Corres for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publisi (inel the Half- 
yearly Iwpex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Orde 
— ble at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiuwasx G. Sacrrm, 32, 

ELLINGTON Sraeer, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Communications FOR 
tae Eprror should be addressed. 


“Nores & Quenies” 


for “ Moroah w 
and;" 
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